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INTRODUCTION 

I DEDICATE to my generous friend, Colonel Swan, 
V.D., this little record, which is nearly entirely a 
diary which was kept for the amusement of my 
dear friend, Lady Fraser, and not with a view to 
publication. 

It was written in all sorts of odd surround- 
ings and is in consequence scrappy and not always 
English. My publisher, however, tells me I am 
not to touch it up, and I may say that what it 
lacks in grammar it makes up in truth. I put 
down things as they were and endeavoured not to 
say how I thought they ought to have been ; there 
has already been far too much irresponsible lay 
criticism of matters military and medical in South 
Africa. I am indebted for three of my photo- 
graphs to kind friends, the rest are my own. 

J. D. L.-C. 

FowBERRT Tower, Northumberland, 
December 1900. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE OUT TRAIL 

* The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass, 
And the deuce knows what we may do, 
But we're back once more on the old trail, our own 

trail, the out trail, 
"We're down, well down on the long trail, the trail that 

is always new." Kipling. 

Hospital comforts I What do you mean by 
that ? was the question constantly put to me 
before I left for South Africa, as my friends 
steeplechased over numberless large tin boxes 
painted in big white letters to that eflfect. 
The best answer is a random- list taken out 
of one of them. 

For hospital use — hot bottles, air cushions, 
fly nets, books, games, etc. 

For patients — lambswool vests, ditto 
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On tHE WAR PATH 

drawers, flannel shirts, socks, warm slippers, 
tobacco, cigarettes, etc. 

For sisters — combinations, stockings, shoes, 
parcels of pins, needles, tapes and sundries, 
eau-de-Cologne, scented soap, etc. 

Of these boxes I had, when I left England, 
twenty-seven in varying sizes, &om those 
with warm presents for one hundred patients 
and supplies for ten sisters downwards. 

An entirely new distribution was necessary, 
as diflferent wants and varying methods of 
transport came before me, and I had to 
double my stock at the Cape, adding to it 
dressings, medicated wool and other medical 
necessaries, also a few groceries, but the 
above was the cargo I took on board the 
Dunvegan Castle, in which I sailed on July 
7th, accompanied by Eliza Mills, whose ser- 
vices throughout have been invaluable. 

Jvly ith. — We got under weigh yesterday 
about five o'clock. General CuflFe and Colonel 
Charlesworth, E.A.M.C., were waiting for me 
at the train, which was most kind. The 
former took me on board, where I found that 
the chairman of the line. Sir Francis Evans, 
had made all sorts of provisions for my com- 
fort. There were a good many tears as we 
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THE OUT TRAIL 

left the docks, especially among the Army 
Reserve nurses, some of whom were leaving 
home for the first time, and the band played 
'* Auld Lang Syne," a tune which has a cumu- 
lative sadness for most people, certainly for me. 
The depression did not last long as ''Rule 
Britannia" was started and made one ''buck 
up " to do credit to the lady. I hope we all 
shall when we get to the other end. It is a 
very odd thing to go forth and not know where 
you are going, as I am doing. Just where I am 
wanted, and I have got to get there somehow. 

Monday, 9th. — Passed theKildonan Castle, 
homeward bound with troops invalided; we 
were quite close and cheered each other. 
My vis'd-vis at table is Dr Carl Peters, the 
explorer, who has discovered the Land of 
Ophir, south of the Zambesi. There are 
twenty-eight Royal Army Nursing Reserve 
sisters going out to the Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospitals. They are a pleasant set, particu- 
larly Sister Kent in charge, whose father was 
Bishop of West Africa, and Sister Fitzmaurice, 
decorated with the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem for volunteering to nurse typhus 
in Iniskea two years ago. I am delighted to 
find that my scheme meets with unqualified 
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ON THE WAR PATH 

approval from all these nurses, and most of 
them have friends at the front whose letters 
home show the crying need of somebody 
doing something for the sisters in the way 
of getting clothes up country to places in- 
accessible in the ordinary routine. Nurses' 
clothes wear out just as rapidly as ofl&cers' 
or men's — a fact that seems to have been 
overlooked by the generous public. The 
sisters are sent out very often with notice 
so short that they cannot get new things, 
and no sort of information given them as to 
climate, suitable underclothing or hygienic 
precautions. Their health ought to be 
specially guarded, as on the strength of 
one nurse may depend the lives of many 
men. As you doubtless know, the Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospital is a long way the most 
luxurious and best done in every way, and 
when I tell you that even their nurses are 
sent out without any idea of woollen under- 
clothes, cholera belts, waterproofs or india- 
rubber boots, though they are going to a 
camp hospital in tents, you may know that 
I am not overstating my case. They were to 
have been inoculated for enteric, but the 
serum was forgotten — it was nobody's busi- 
ness, I suppose, like their outfits. 
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THE OUT TRAIL 

July llih. — ^Madeira; the usual crowd of 
shopkeepers, fruit, silver card-cases, feathery 
lace shawls, photographs and dirt all over the 
deck, and little naked brown boys diving 
down and bobbing up, with silver thrown 
to them, all over the sea for a hundred yards 
around the ship. Ashore, extreme heat and 
smells — well, Naples is not in it with 
Funchal ! 

My lordly cabin has one disadvantage — in 
coaling it has to be shut o£f, and the inmate, 
if minded to remain, must be provisioned for 
eight hours. I preferred to get out, but it 
was irksome to return on board very weary 
and to have no den ready to creep into. I 
was very ill all night, the doctor thinks with 
copper poisoning, and several other people 
on the ship suflFered slightly in the same 
way. 

July llth-15th. — Very hot, nasty, damp, 
sticky heat like Zanzibar, in spite of which 
all sorts of games are arranged. The sun being 
twenty-one degrees North, we hope this is the 
last parboiling day. Service in the saloon at 
sea is always impressive, and the captain did 
it very nicely, and we sang the good "Old 
Hundredth." Yesterday we passed Cape 
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ON THE WAR PATH 

Verde quite close, and several birds came 
round the ship, small ones like swallows and 
some enormous gulls, and the sea was alive 
with dolphins, flying fishes and the beautiful 
little nautilus shells — Portuguese men-of-war 
they are sometimes called. 

Monday y July l^ih. — ^Appreciably cooler, 
and myself well for the first time since the 
poisoning episode of a week ago. Have just 
won first ties at rubber quoits and bucket 
quoits. I was due to play in a lady's cricket 
match and to sing at a concert, but I am glad 
to say they are both off' — too windy for 
cricket on deck and too stuffy for concert 
below. 

\7th'20th — Everyone busy over competi- 
tions, concert, and preparing for the fancy 
ball. The concert over the main hatch last 
Wednesday was a great success, so was the 
fancy ball last night. I dressed a fair, fat, 
beardless German as a baby ; he was delight- 
ful in a short white frock, consisting of one of 
my evening petticoats and his own nightshirt 
trimmed with lace, tied round with a little 
pink sash, a real baby's hat on his huge head, 
with pink rosettes over the ears, a coral string 
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THE OtJT TRAIL 

roand his neck. He was quite the funniest 
sight of the evening. He was so good- 
natured about it all, but, as he said, '' On a 
ship we do any sings to make larks/' and he 
h not far wrong. 

July 22nd. — Last night Dr Carl Peters 
gare us his lecture on the Land of Ophir. 
He proves almost conclusively that the old 
gold mines of Fourra, about 175 miles from 
the Zambesi's mouth, are the mines of Ophir 
alluded to in the Bible. He has been exploit- 
ing this district, and we all tell him that if 
it is true that his concessions were Solomon's 
Mines he ought to sue Menelik, King of 
Abyssina, as the descendant of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, for removing so 
many talents of gold without his permission. 
The lawsuit would be such a good advertise- 
ment ! 

Sunday the 22'iid. — Have just seen in the 
saloon a notice put up that our tableaux are 
to be rehearsed this afternoon. The Donald 
Currie Company is very particular about 
Sabbath-breaking, and a great many of our- 
selves think that Sunday is hardly the day to 
rehearse theatricals. However, there is a 
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Jewish element preponderant^ whicli may 
perhaps account for it. I see rather a pretty 
** ruction " likely to come oS. 

Tuesday the 2Ath. — The Christians got the 
best of it, and the tableaux were not rehearsed 
until Monday morning. Ours was a screaming 
success. I, as the Queen of Sheba, vas 
dressed in white sheets, trimmed with gold 
lace o£f the captain's garments. A crown 
made by Lady Decies, and a lot of people's 
jewellery, produced a majestic effect. Solomon 
— ^a very large American gentleman — was 
immense in a gorgeous dressing-gown which, 
only covering half of him, was supplemented 
by a crimson velvet tablecloth, which I 
festooned round him in right regal fashion. 
His crown was tall and spiky — as one knew it 
in "Line upon Line."' Behind him stood his 
counsellors, dressed in damask tablecloths, and 
with grey beards and wisdom on their faces. 
He steps forward to greet the Queen, who 
enters with her black slave (Miss Fitzmaurice) 
holding an enormous feather fan over her 
like an umbrella, and followed by the hand- 
maidens. They were clad in the second 
saloon tablecloths — a good terra-cotta colour — 
white handkerchiefs fastened round their 
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heads, on the top of which they held enormous 
heavy brass flower-pots, supposed to be full of 
gifts for Solomon. I had hitherto imagined 
the Queen of Sheba was a haughty person, 
and wanted the march in ^'Athalie" for 
incidental music, so did Madame Belle Cole, 
an authority an the subject, but Dr Carl 
Peters, whose opinion we were bound to 
respect on the strength of his discovery of 
Ophir, said, "No! She came not with 
haughtiness but with coaxing lovableness ; " 
so I had to try and look coaxingly lovable. 
Considering his own new bride could not 
stand the appearance of Solomon in his beard 
it was very difficult for me. 

The next tableau was "The Execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots." Mr Cronwright 
Schreiner, husband of Olive Schreiner, and 
pro-Boer agitator, was the executioner. He 
is a charming man, whatever one may think 
of his politics. Politics were avoided on the 
ship, and. in justice to her employers. Madame 
Belle Cole could not sing, as she wished to do, 
" The Absent-minded Beggar," as she has been 
warned that any British patriotic song would 
militate against her success in Cape Colony. 
This shows the trend of public feeling. One 
gets very wide ideas of politics travelling 
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thus with all sorts and conditions of men and 
all nationalities. 

Next letter I shall be able to tell you all 
about my interviews with the powers that be, 
and to let you have some idea of what I am 
going to do and where I am going to do it. 
I mean to get up country somehow. 
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CHAPTER II 

OBSTRUCTIONISTS AND OTHERS 

" It is not wealth, or rank, or state, 
But ' get-up-and-git ' that makes men great." 

Kipling. 

25th to 27th. — ^Arrived early on 25th. Table 
Mountain clearer and more dominant every 
time I meet him. Most sights lose their 
effect after a time. This does not. I should 
love to go to the top, but that horrible 
basket! It was that which frightened me. 
Fancy being slung up in a creel 2000 feet ! 

As soon as I got ashore I went to Mr 
Hamilton Gatcliff's to arrange as to my 
hospital boxes. Most of the docks are 
covered with huge stacks of things which can- 
not be got to the front ; the War OflBce Depot 
was crammed ; two days ago, they told me, it 
was empty, which I doubt. 

It does not take long here to find that each 
department is at loggerheads with every other 
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department, and that the subordinates are all 
at loggerheads with each other. '* Red Tape '* 
is a grand thing when used to keep order, but 
not in a meaningless tangle of knots which 
one man cuts probably because he has not 
the brains or patience to untie them, and 
another man cobbles up again very often, if for 
no other reason than to annoy the first man. 

I went, after doing the store shed, to report 
my arrival to Colonel Morris, C.R.E., who was 
most kind and as charming as ever, and took 
my letter from Lord Knutsford for Sir Alfred 
Milner, as he was just going to Government 
House. Then I went to the Mount Nelson 
Hotel, where I found E. Mills and the luggage 
and no rooms — place crowded between mails. 
Back to the Morris's at Castle for luncheon, 
after which Nellie, Winnie and I bought 
photographs for you taken by the Boers from 
their own point of view. In the afternoon I 
went to report myself to Sir John Furley and 
leave my letters. The Furleys are doing 
grand work down here in many ways, and 
Lady Furley and her helpers have no easy 
task. It seems hard on useful and decently- 
behaved women that their efforts for useful- 
ness should have been handicapped by the 
presence of certain others who give the 
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authorities any amount of trouble by their 
interference with the accepted procedure, 
and, in some cases, by bad conduct. Goodness 
knows, the Royal Army Medical Corps are 
severely enough weighted by the penny-wise 
and pound-foolish system that starves their 
service, without being hindered by well- 
meaning but ill-behaving females. That 
hydra-headed tape snake does not want any 
more knots tied in his pink tail. 

Dinner only fair at the Mount Nelson ; 
everything else excellent. I met crowds of 
people I know — soldiers, war-widows, nursing 
sisters, shipmates, etc. — very cheery evening. 

Next day (Thursday) I met Colonel Codring- 
ton in the garden getting quite sound again 
and going home. I saw Colonel Supple, P.M.O. , 
Base, and here let me say that the Koyal Army 
Medical Corps have shown me thegreatest kind- 
ness and assistance in my task, and prompt and 
practical help and information, and even 
kindly expressed gratitude for one's trouble, 
which is really one's pleasure. I was told to 
come again and see Colonel Macnamara, 
C.B., P.M.O., Lines of Communication. I 
could not, however, see him until to-day, and 
his wires inquiring the wants and numbers of 
nursing sisters at each place were off five 
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minates after I had stated what I wanted 
to do and what I had to distribute. No 
knots in the tape that time. Then I went to 
Sir John Furley, who is to send a note to Sir 
F. Forestier- Walker about me which covers 
me with the shadow of the Red Cross; and 
then on to the traffic manager to arrange with 
him about my cases going up. Everyone has 
told me that the Eastern Free State about 
Ficksburg is full of half-clothed invalids, and I 
have been advised to go there via Basutoland. 
Luncheon at Government House is the next 
thing. Sir Alfred Milner simply charming, 
and a most sincere admirer of my dear father, 
with whom he had a good deal to do at one 
time, when he was in the Treasury and my 
father Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
He asked me a number of questions about 
what I had with me, how the things were 
packed and how I proposed to get to these 
places with them, and he promised me to 
wire immediately after luncheon to Sir 
Godfrey Lagden to ask him if via Aliwal 
North and Maseru was the best way to reach 
my destination, and if so, what facility I could 
have for transport. I should have to drive 
from Aliwal North about eighty miles to 
Maseru, whence I could get to Thaba'Nchu and 
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Ladybrand, as it seems that the Eighth 
Division sick are in great want. After 
some more conversation I determined on 
making Ficksburg my objective, and His Ex- 
cellency says I need not fret any more as to 
my permits, which is as good as saying he 
will get them. What a strong, able face he 
has! this ** whitest man in South Africa!" 
Sir F. Forestier- Walker says he can only pass 
me over his own lines, and that he will do 
with pleasure, but he cannot pass anybody, 
not even a general officer, into the Free State 
under the present regime. He agrees with 
Sir A, Milner about Basutoland being the 
best route for safety's sake, and also time. 
The Bloemfontein people throw every obstacle 
in one s path. I don't wonder when one con- 
siders the behaviour of some of the aspirants 
for permits. He is as kind and nice as every- 
body else and is to talk the matter over with 
His Excellency to-morrow. I have written to 
the principal medical officer, Lines of Com- 
munication, saying that before I go to Ficks- 
burg I will take my nursing sisters' gifts up 
to Boshof, Kimberley, Vryburg, etc., where 
he says they are required, and then go on, 
via either Bloemfontein or Maseru, which- 
ever His Excellency thinks best. I shall leave 
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my chief store at De Aar Janction in charge of 
the Royal Engineers' officer, and take up the 
necessary things for Kimberley, etc., return 
to De Aar, repack and proceed to the Eastern 
Free State. 

We had a delightful evening, the colonel 
showing me his microscope, and it opened a 
new world to me. We discussed all sorts of 
out-of-the-way things, such as the fourth 
dimension, polarisation of light, beetles' 
wings and frogs' blood corpuscles— quite an 
edifying conversation! He is so clever at 
making one understand his wonderful ideas ; 
so to speak, bringing them down to one's 
level. 

August \st. — I am still at the Castle, kept 
here by the heart-breaking, needless delays 
and general indiflference and apathy of every- 
one in the docks. Nobody can hurry things 
in this colony, and the permits, etc., are most 
difficult to get, as Lord Roberts's own have 
been nullified by certain staff officers. A 
good many people have downs on Lord 
Kitchener. My own opinion is that he is the 
only man with backbone and disregard for 
breaking eggs enough to deal with this South 
African pudding. You cannot manage people 
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like this by being lenient with them or be- 
lieving in them. Oliver Cromwell or Napoleon 
might have done it ; I can't think of any- 
body else. As these two officers are not 
available, my selection is Lord Kitchener ! 

As to Cape Town dock forwarding arrange- 
ments, the mess is simply shameful. The under- 
lings, who are indifferent, or worse-interested 
in stopping the supplies for the troops— go 
their own sweet ways, and nothing is anybody's 
business. I felt like the Queen of Hearts in 
Alice in Wonderland, and I should like to 
have had them all beheaded. Only drastic 
remedies will facilitate the transport. Quite 
three-quarters of these people are not loyal, 
and are working to impede not to facilitate. 
What seems to have been overlooked by the 
Imperial officers is what to every loyal colonist 
has been apparent all through, that Cape 
Colony is an enemy's country. I think 
Kitchener might have grasped it, and I wish 
to goodness he were here to put his iron foot 
down. You have no idea at home, and the 
average officer has none, because his presence 
imposes silence and deceit, of how really this 
colony is an enemy's country. Even men in 
Imperial pay do their best to hamper our 
transport, and yet our officers believe every 
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word these creatures say. I do not love them 
any the less for it, but I wish that for once in a 
way they would take in that their own code of 
honour is not " understanded of this people." 
I lunched on Sunday with the OTlahertys 
at Rondesbosch, and afterwards was intro- 
duced to General Brabant. He is a hand- 
some man, with rosy face and spiky white 
moustaches — the sort of man who appears on 
the stage and tells you the Army is going to 
the dogs. On Saturday and Sunday we dined 
at the Mount Nelson. The girls like going 
up there ; one sees all the beau monde^ and 
I had two dinner-parties for their benefit. 
On the Sunday night Madame Belle Cole 
dined with us. Colonel Morris was much 
interested in meeting her as she is an earnest 
Christian scientist, and he likes to know all 
about everything. Captain Evelyn Wood 
also dined. I had asked him to come the 
night before, but he was rather afraid as he 
was suflfering from fever, and would not be 
able to come at all. Also Mr Brett, Cold- 
stream Guards, and Mr Bagshawe of the 
Imperial Yeomanry. Of the docks I have 
said a great deal, but nobody could say too 
much that is evil. On Monday morning 
when I went to the War Office Depot, the 
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clerk said, between the puffs of a cigarette, 
**You can't get those cases out to-day; no 
men ; all gone to dinner ; we don't know 
where; come back this evening." This was 
at twelve o'clock! By 12 '15 twenty-seven 
heavy cases carried out by six niggers of my 
own finding were on the waggon and half 
way out of the docks. That clerk's cigarette 
was out too ! Now, if two women can hustle 
people like that, it shows it can be done. 
To Colonel Templer of traction-engine fame 
my thanks for use of his waggon and giving 
me a shed to work in. He is a grand man 
— he sees what to do and he does it. He 
showed me his armoured traction train ; he 
has spent a fortune of his own money in 
concocting and bringing out this train and 
perfecting the arrangements. A certain staff 
officer has a down on traction engines, and 
so Colonel Templer has not had a fair chance. 
The trucks take thirty men each and are 
proof against bullets and bits of shell. The 
saving to horses would be immense if steam 
traction became more general. Colonel Templer 
says the cruelty to these poor creatures is 
awful — often left to die of starvation and 
thirst. It is nobody's duty to destroy them, 
though a few kind-hearted men make it 
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theirs. Major Pallin and the Princes of 
Teck, I hear, are particularly good in this 
way. 

I suppose you heard how poor Colonel G. 
got into hot water. I hear from competent 
people here that some of the judgments have 
been very harsh ; there is no First Oflfenders' 
Act in the case of superior officers. I am 
rather sad at the way many men cavil at 
their superiors. It is very un-English. 

Colonel Morris showed me the moon through 
the telescope on Saturday. I had never seen 
the craters before ; it was a revelation. The 
roof of this house is a most delightful place to 
sit, and in summer they live here a good deal. 
At present you can emulate pussy and walk all 
round your neighbour's tiles, but I hear that 
spiked railings are going to be put up ! Winnie 
will hate it, as at present she goes about like 
a steeplejack or a kitten. The view towards 
Table Bay is beautiful, and the view towards 
Table Mountain equally so. 

August Ist. — Having repacked my boxes as 
Colonel Macnamara's information indicated, 
after giving one large one to Superintendent 
Sister Browne for Springfontein, I got oflF 
twenty-nine cases in a truck consigned to 
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Lieutenant Waller, R.E., at De Aar, there to 
wait for me, and that officer is to meet me 
and get instructions. I shall be eternally 
indebted to Colonel Templer for his waggon 
and shed, and the labour he lent me for two 
days. Seven more boxes are to go with me 
in the mail to Kimberley. I got a free pass 
for them, and they were taken and loaded 
under the supervision of Captain Baxter, 
who kindly came and helped Eliza with them, 
having being asked to do so by Major Mac- 
Dougall. Most people have been so good in 
making things easy. The block in the docks 
is the great blot. During the afternoon I 
went to Wynberg to see the hospital there, by 
invitation of Mr Rice Thomas, the chaplain. 
He is most popular with the soldiers, who call 
him •' Tapioca Tommy." 

The new tin huts rapidly taking the place 
of the marquees are most comfortable-looking 
places, and all the men in bed and out of it 
seemed so clean and well-cared for, and in 
South Africa it is very difficult to keep 
patients clear of vermin which abound. Some 
were doing wool work, others knitting or 
reading. The death-rate from all causes is 
only five per thousand, but the magnificent 
situation of the Hospital Camp probably does 
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a great deal to assist the medical men. I saw 
one officer who was recovering nicely, though 
a very short time ago he had fifty-seven bits 
of bone taken out of his head ! The Mauser 
wounds seem to heal wonderfully, and both 
through the lungs and in the head, wounds 
with this bullet have left little or no im- 
pression in several cases. The camp is high, 
on dry, sandy soil, with a magnificent vie^ 
of the Blaauwberg Bange in the distance. 
All around and among the huts are eucalyptus 
and pine trees {stone pine), both admittedly 
antiseptic in their exhalations. The whole 
place gave me a most happy impression of the 
skill and kindness of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps and the nursing sisters. There was a 
great deal of amateur interference at one time, 
and both officers and men were bothered literally 
** to death " by well-meaning idiots. One young 
officer put a placard over his bed, **/ am too 
ill to he nursed/" This kind of thing has 
been stopped — mercifully for both the patients 
and the general discipline. Accommodation 
in these capital huts is being rapidly com- 
pleted for some two thousand men. 

The Morris family were all due to perform at 
a concert, so I said I would see myself off ; they 
have been so good to me, and I enjoyed my 
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visit immensely. I fear I was too busy to be 
an amusing guest ; three days' fever, which I 
always get on arriving anywhere, made me 
rather dismal, and the dock people have 
spoilt my temper for ever ! I found Mr 
Bridson, my shipmate and table companion 
of the Dunvegan Castle at the station, and Mr 
Brett of the Coldstream Guards also turned 
up to see if he could help me ; he has been so 
good, having helped me for days ; he is down 
at Cape Town invalided with a wound. 
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GOING UP 



'< To the last and the largest Empire, 

To the map that is half unrolled.'' 

Kipling. 

August 2nd. — The trains are comfortable, 
very, and steady, except here and there for a 
few mUes. We went to bed at once and 
woke up at "Tweedside!" in very hilly 
country ^th .teep gr-dUnte-wfld ietehes 
of landscape covered with scrub, and queer- 
shaped, impossible hills that looked as if they 
had come out of the Lyceum scenery or a 
lobster salad dream. Most weird, but with 
a fascination. Here let me say to anyone 
travelUng by the through maUa here-bring 
a tea basket, some tea, cocoa and Maggi 
soup, as the meals are scant and far apart ; 
and the accompanying Etna is useful for hot 
water to wash in, a very necessary article in 
the extreme cold of the mornings at this time 
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of year ; also bring your own towels and soap. 
There was hoar frost on the ground, and ice 
on the few puddles I saw. Breakfast at 
Matjaesfontein, Mr Logan's place. Everybody 
seemed to speak to everyone else. The 
officer in charge came and offered to do any- 
thing for me, and told me there was a guards- 
man on the train and that I was to go to him 
if I wanted assistance of any sort. He didn't 
know his name— but it seems the officer had 
spotted my Brigade ribbon and had seen Mr 
Brett looking after me at Cape Town. Here 
we are on the Karroo — nothing new — same 
scrub— same nightmare kopjes, and will be till 
after Kimberley. Not monotonous the least, 
however, as one watches for new flowers and 
new beasts, and the everchanging lights on 
the hills. At Bhenoster River we passed a hos- 
pital train full of men ; they looked happy and 
comfortable and it interested me very much, 
as Geordie came down from Modder in one, 
which he described as being most comfortable ; 
it was painted white, with big red crosses at 
intervals. I met a very pleasant Major Kil- 
kelly, doctor to the Grenadier Guards ; he is 
on his way to form a new hospital at Pre- 
toria, and he offered to take two of my boxes 
for the old hospital. At Deelfontein he left 
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us. and Dr Hayes, one of my shipmates, came 

to the train. He says that all my nurse 

shipmates and himself are going to Pretoria 

with Major K. At De Aar Mr Waller, RE., 

met me, though it was about 1 a.m. He 

wiU take over my truck of things and hand 

Major Kilkelly the two boxes as he passes 

through on his way to Pretoria. We begin to 

realise war now and it is most interesting. 
At De Aar soldiers filled the station, and a 

pleasant young officer^ a schoolfellow of 
Geordie's, had noticed me in the train and so 
took me under his wing. As we were going 
to the "dining saloon," which is also mess 
room for the Best Camp there, out came 
Mr Middleton of the Shropshires, also an 
Old Wellingtonian, with a telegram and in 
great sorrow over the losses his regiment 
had just sustained near Potchefstroom— 
train derailed and battalion surrounded. 
** Prisoners?" we ask. "Not a bit, trust 
our colonel for that ; got through, but forty 
killed and 120 wounded, a bad business, 
we Ve never had a knock before," and his 
bright face saddens. "A bad business, 
but a very gallant show," one says, and 
the cloud goes, and the recital of the achieve- 
ments of the Shropshires in this campaign 
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and many others keeps him from wonder- 
ing — who ? 

These boys are a delight in all their ways, 
I love them all.* 

August 3rd. — Woke up about an hour south 
of ** Orange River." Saw ostriches at home 
for first time. An immense camp at the river 
and all our passes are countersigned. The 
waiters are soldiers, and we now feel quite 
on the war path. The bridge has a strong 
guard on the north side, and here and there 
are graves with wooden crosses, and poor 
dead horses lie along the roadsides. Two 
sisters from Deelfontein are going to Mafeking 
and will ask the matron to wire me what is 
wanted at the hospital there for the sisters. 
The men at the Imperial Yeomanry Hospitals 
are so well done for that I am not sending them 
anything, only to sisters if asked, for they come 
out, as I believe I said before, utterly unpre- 
pared for the life here. The Deelfontein sisters 
tell me that for weeks they had to go about 
in knee-deep mud, where only high sea boots 
would have been of use, in their ordinary wear, 
soaking for hours on end. 

* I am thankful to say the report of the disaster was 
greatly exaggerated. 
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Among the living things that interested me 
on the Karroo are the meer cats, dear little 
things that look like light-coloured squirrels, 
wonderfully tame. The elegant secretary 
birds, with a flight of the heron description, 
first cousins of the heron I should say. Then 
the paauw, the favourite game bird — they run 
along the ground at a great rate and are shot 
by riding round them in narrowing circles— 
about the size of small turkeys, and belong 
to the same family. The sheep are like the 
ones in Bible pictures, and you look round 
for Rebecca or Rachel. In the distance were 
some buck. I find the extreme clearness of 
the air makes distance judging very difficult, 
and so one cannot fix the size of an animal at 
anything like a long range. A great feature 
of the landscape are the ant-hills, which when 
hollowed out make good ovens. 

After Orange River, Belmont was of great 
interest, and a man in the Cape Police kindly 
pointed out to me the difi'erent points of 
attack, and the very steep kopje the Guards 
rushed. He also pointed out where, if infor- 
mation had been listened to from local men 
about the ground, the cavalry and mounted 
ints^i^ 4ht W, swept Lnd the ende 
of the kopjed ground and taken the Boers 
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in rear, as the going at the back of these 
kopjes was excellent for cavalry purposes. 
This opportunity was wasted, however, as 
were many others throughout this "Absent- 
minded War," by neglecting reliable local 
information. 

Graspan or Enslin. The kopjes where the 
Marines and Naval Brigade behaved with 
such gallantry are close to the line, and 
Captain Owen Lewis, whose brother was 
killed there, pointed out the place of attack 
to me. Commander Ethelston's grave made 
a sad foreground, but where better could he 
rest than at the foot of those steeps of 
death, where to the record that was already 
most glorious so much glory was added? 

I believe in Napier *s Peninsular War he 
makes the same reflection about Colonel Ridge's 
death at Badajos. 

Modder River. I saw the great open cover- 
less flat the troops advanced over. I am not 
a soldier, and don't know the reasons, but it 
looked to me about as fatally chosen as a 
place could well be. Heaps of cover for the 
enemy and absolutely none for us within range 
of their rifles. At this station a poor lady 
travelling in my car heard of her husband's 
d^ath ; it was very sad, and I missed Magers- 
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fontein, being full of her sorrows. Two 
sisters from Deelfontein and Captain Owen 
Lewis, of amateur theatrical fame, fore- 
gathered with me on our respective outside 
balconies. To-morrow, Sunday, I start for 
Boshof at 6 a.m. as Sir C. Parsons and the 
commandant there have ratified my pass. I 
am very lucky, as no one here can get a pass 
to anywhere. The Kimberley folk resent it 
and say '' like Kaffirs," and seem to loathe the 
soldier men ; it is amply returned, /hear both 
sides. Major Davis, I. Y., who is staflF officer to 
Sir C. P., was most kind, and wired to him. 
He has gone to Fourteen Streams or Vryburg 
now, I believe, and there is great excitement 
as two commandoes are out — 7000 men, I 
hear ; more likely 700 ! — and the Intelligence 
Department can't locate them. Major Davis 
was to have dined with me, but was packing 
oflf Maxims instead. I have happened on a 
great stir in these parts, and with my usual 
luck shall probably get through without being 
taken prisoner! though it is on the cards. 
On my return (?) from Boshof I go to 
Kuruman via Vryburg, leaving goods for men 
at Taungs, etc., on the way. I am off in my 
four-horse shay in three hours ; it is 3 a.m. 
at present and I must go to sleep again. The 
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superintendent sister here got a big box of 
things, enough for twenty-two nursing sisters. 
They offered me a tent at the hospital, but 
I hadn't time to stop now and see it. Two 
big boxes Major Latouche took to convales- 
cents here. I am taking three to Boshof and 
one for Hoopstadt, so the things are being 
dispersed. More on return from Boshof, next 
mail it will be. 

August 5thy 6thy 7th. — On Sunday morning 
early {every day is important as they want 
my things so much east) I started for 
Boshof, some thirty-five miles' drive over the 
veldt. Four Basuto ponies and the cart 
crammed with luggage, no room for Eliza — 
but I had a very communicative and respect- 
ful dark driver. He told me of those ** awful 
bad niggers "and constantly referred to **dark 
peoples" in disparaging terms-gradually it 
dawned on me he thought he was white / — 
he wasrCt — not by generations. He told me 
tales of the siege and of the goodness of Cecil 
Khodes. " But for that man many starve — 
he cares always for women and children, he 
ride here and there, never stop." Very 
pleasant hearing about the "Colossus." (I 
learnt afterwards that there was a great deal of 
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friction between the civil and military powers 
during the siege» and it was still occurring 
during my visit). The road is strewn with 
dead horses, dead creatures whose attitudes 
suggest too much suffering to set down for 
you, and, above all, needless suffering, and as 
such a most grievous and a great blot. There 
are two great black blots on us in this war — 
The treatment of the animals and Cape Town 
Docks' forwarding management. However, I 
have said enough of that and it will come up 
again, never fear — and again and again. The 
Karroo is so beautiful and I saw more new things 
— lovely little birds, " greenery - yallery " 
colouring, called, the driver said, " spinks " — 
their note wa^ like an English thrush isind they 
are building. I photoed their nests, curious 
little bunches of hay stuck in trees anywhere, 
especially in mimosa bushes. I tried to photo 
meer cats, but the horrid little people dodged 
into their holes on my approach, dear, wee, 
graceful, impudent things who sit up on end 
and hiss at you and apparently live to 
circumvent the snap-shotter ! I saw assvogels 
or vultures, but not very close. They were 
hovering round some horror, and I had seen 
enough of these. The green grey mud dibris 
heaps and deserted mine works give a weird 
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look to the landscape. Just outside Kimberley 
the whole surrounding is as if of the grey 
ghost of the Black Country — no life, no colour, 
not even black, but hideous, deserted, grey 
works of money grubbers ! Three miles out 
and the dear fascinating veldt has its innings — 
with its green flat hills and here and there sugar- 
loaf " kopjes." They generally come adjacent. 
Table Mountain and the " Devil's Peak " are 
descriptive overtures to Cape Colony scenery. 
We outspanned at " Slabberts,** a Free State 
Boer farmer s. He and his daughter made 
me very welcome. Their domestic ar- 
rangements are of the most primitive. I 
boiled a cup of soup out of my travelling 
canteen and another for my driver, which 
seemed to please him. These poor Dutch 
people are in great distress over their eldest 
son, who was in the Cape Mounted Police, and 
from whom they have heard nothing for five 
months. Their son-in-law, husband of the 
little pink and white daughter who did the 
honours to me, was obliged to fight and 
was wounded at Belmont. They were much 
interested in my tales of my only son, and 
racial and political diff'erences were forgotten 
as we sympathised in anxiety over **our 
boys." The Free Staters, Mr Slabbert told 
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me, are sick of it all, and have found out 
they were made catspaws for the gratifi- 
cation of Steyn's ambition. They are most 
bitter against him now— so they say, anyway. 
We passed a convoy going to Boshof with an 
escort of Diamond Fields Horse. We do it 
with four gallant Basuto ponies in seven and 
a half hours (with an hour's outspan), and the 
waggons take three days. 

Boshof, a meandering little dirty town in 
a great open plain 4000 feet above the sea. 
Kopjes of sudden ascent near it are used for 
strong positions of defence. Kopjes at some 
distance with the present small garrison, I 
should say, are a source of danger, as the town 
might be shelled thence and the garrison is 
too limited to admit of their occupation by 
our troops. Everything possible has been 
done in redoubt building and using available 
walls as defensive works to make the town 
impregnable. So skilfully has Colonel 
Courtenay carried out the defences that no 
quarter can be approached except through a 
zone of cross fire, unless, of course, by surprise, 
but this he has made practically impossible by 
his system of cavalry patrolling. These de- 
fences were designed by Colonel Kekewich on 
the plan of attack found on the French Colonel 
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Villebois. It seems to me that Colonel Keke- 
wich's services have been beyond words valu- 
able. When one thinks of the immense front 
he had to protect, the value of the stakes, his 
defence of Kimberley dwarfs Mafeking. 

When I arrived they gave me lunch in the 
mess, a commandeered Dutch house. Then 
Colonel Courtenay took me to see the sisters 
— the Hon. Florence Colbourne and Miss 
Palmer. I went down and handed over 
my warm gifts and hospital comforts and so 
on, and they seemed very pleased with them. 
I went over the hospital. The men looked 
very "comfy," and the bad cases are now 
recovering ; some forty men I saw. A short 
time before this there were 200 at a time, 
enterics, and no medical comforts. The 
colonel said it broke his heart ; the men died 
like flies. They were lying about with all 
being done that could be done, but no pillows, 
no covering, no stores — poor fellows, and 
why? Not because there were none, but 
because they were blocked at Cape Town. 
Mrs Courtenay had sent out four hundred 
pounds* worth of comforts and they had been, 
and still are^ lying in the War Ofl&ce Depot, 
or elsewhere, since February. The com- 
mandant could hardly trust himself to speak 
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of it He took me to see the graves — such 
rows of them and so needless— all to con- 
demnation of rebel subordinates and apathetic 
superiors, down country. I am sorry to repeat 
myself so much, but no intelligent person — 
nay, no village idiot — could come up country 
without seeing this truth hurled at him day 
by day, and I am a sensitive village idiot and 
I feel it very, very deeply. Oh, for the 
splendidly-managed Southampton docks — but 
then Colonel Stacpole, in addition to being 
very able himself, has nothing but Englishmen 
as subordinates. The Dutch element always 
means a stick-in-the-muddiness, to say no- 
thing of treachery! The commandant took 
over a box for Hoopstadt. I saw Villebois's 
grave. He was buried with great state and 
honours, which one does not grudge him, but 
one can't help wishing the officers and men 
of our own forces lying beside him had been 
vouchsafed the same honours. 

I photoed some of the men's graves for their 
belongings, whose addresses Colonel Courtenay 
is obtaining for me, but heard Mrs Harry 
Macalmont had already done most of them. 
The Catholics in hospital were so pleased with 
the medals Matt gave me for them. 

Just at darkening the colonel took me 
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round his defences. Excited wires had come 
in all day from " up above " about commandoes 
on the war path adjacent, and it was a new 
experience to go round and hear the sentries 
told in real earnest to keep eye and ear alert, 
and to feel one could not go in or out without 
special escort and the knowledge of one 
particular word — ^' ashore " it happened to be 
on this particular occasion. I am quite sure 
if a sentry had stopped me and bounced at me 
about "advancing and giving the countersign" 
I should have said "afloat" or "on board" or 
something quite wrong. I heard rather a nice 
story of a staff officer who was suffering from 
bad sore throat lately; he guggled and 
gulped and could not say the word. The 
sentry sent for the sergeant of the guard, and 
that functionary, not knowing the officer by 
sight, and, I imagine, thinking him too drunk 
to speak, said, "He can do no hurt, he's the 
village idiot, pass Im in." That's the said 
officer s own story ; however, General Brabant 
told it to me. 

We (the sisters and I) dined at mess; 
twenty officers all in khaki ; self in flannel 
shirt. Kitehen knives and forks and stray 
nigger cook. The champagne (just got up a 
small quantity) and the company were, how- 
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ever, excellent. After dinner Mr Glossop, a 
subaltern, gave excellent conjuring tricks and 
character sketches. The intelligence officer 
sat on my hat! it was none the worse and 
neither was he. It might have been otherwise 
had it been my hard one with a pin in it, but 
I have adopted the soft hat of the country 
which one hitherto associated with Boers, but 
which all our officers wear now. These are 
capable of great variation. The chief staff 
officer at Kimberley wears one which is quite 
unique and decorated with feathers he cut off 
an ostrich which he lassoed with the stock 
whip he invariably carries. He has been in 
all sorts of corps and in all sorts of wars as a 
newspaper correspondent, and is a cosmopolitan 
and picturesque personality. 

To return to Boshof, August 6th. — Before 
breakfast photoed position with commandant. 
Had a great set off and was escorted by 
Captain Gardner past the examining sentry. 
The veldt drive was simply exquisite but the 
little meer cats dodged me again ; they won't 
be photoed. 

Into Kimberley about 5 '30, to find a free 
pass all over the colony from the General 
Manager of Eailways. 
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August 7th. — ^Travelled in the night of 6th 
to Vryburg, leaving a big parcel of shirts 
from the Good Hope ladies at Taungs. 
Vryburg is a straggling little place and at 
present very militant. Eand staff officer, 
Major Oosset, looked after me, also Colonel 
Gallwey the commandant. A Boer who had 
been run in for photographing the day 
before came to get his wife's organette out of 
the commandeered house^ and I trembled for 
my Kodak, but Major G. gave me a paper 
saying I was not to be interfered with if I took 
photos. I handed over the box for Kuruman 
and took the big one to the Civil Hospital, 
where the sick and wounded soldiers are 
put here. Most beautifully-situated place 
and the men looked happy and comfortable. 
I should vastly prefer a civil hospital, if 
I were a soldier, for many reasons. So much 
is left to the orderlies in military hospitals, 
they are often very rough and careless, I hear ; 
a state of things which will never be remedied 
till the sisters have more to do with the 
actual work. It will be a great day for 
our soldiers when their hospitals are re- 
organised more on the lines of civil ones. 
The Yeomanry Hospital orderlies are a very 
different class, most kind and obliging ; all the 
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sisters I have met speak very highly of them. 
But the wardmaids — well, imagine the probable 
result of sending a number of London servant 
girls a long journey in a mail steamer 
on their own account to begin with, and 
further, fancy them among all these soldiers 
who haven't seen a nice white girl for months ! 
The sisters' accounts of their " goings on " 
was most startling, and my own experience 
of what I saw on board ship won't bear 
putting on paper, and, as one sister put 
it, " I wouldn't mind how badly they behaved 
if they'd do anything else ! But they won't 
work and only cheek you if you ask them to ! " 
I strolled about Vryburg, but it was very 
uninteresting till sundown, when the Welsh 
Militia Band played — that was lovely ! Up 
and down and up and down among all those 
half-washed blacks and half-civilised Dutch- 
men — ^big, clean soldiers — then they formed 
up and played " Rule Britannia " and " God 
Save the Queen," it made me simply pant 
with excitement. A sort of dry sob came 
when one wanted to speak, and then I 
thought of so few years ago when some 
Dutchmen in Cape Town hustled me off 
the pavement and cursed my **rooineck" 
friends. Here they were in this little 
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treacherous nest, hundreds of miles from 
Cape Town, and in Pretoria itself, and the 
sullen rebels had to stand round and listen 
to the drums and fifes playing **God Save 
the Queen" — and, yes, take their hats off, 
too — or the soldiers took them off for them 
— ^and then there came over me something 
— not a gentle feeling ; and I have never had 
it before. The man with me had it too, 
I saw it in his face. It's no good trying 
to describe it; those who have been and 
have seen will know, and the others couldn't 
understand. 

As we sat at dinner the intelligence 
officer came in from his armoured train 
reconnaissance. His engine had broken down 
and the armoured train had to be hanked 
on to the civil mail train ! We chaffed him 
considerably about it, but it seems twelve 
miles out he got the engine tinkered up 
and sailed back into Vryburg with proper 
dignity. He reported no commandoes in 
sight to the north. Troops are being hurried 
up to Warren ton and Taungs, etc., and a row 
of some sort expected. All night the train 
merely crawled, as they are watching the line 
for derailing tricks, and large bodies of Boers 
have been seen near it ; it ought to have been 
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most exciting, but I was so tired I slept like a 
top ! We got into Kimberley three hours late, 
and so cold. I picked up Sisters Lambert and 
Coates, RA.N.R., also shivering, and we 
adjourned to my bedroom at the hotel, where 
we had hot coffee and a fire — a very cheery 
time. I felt tired and took a day off. My 
sacks sent from De Aar had not arrived, and 
it w^as essential I should wait — just as well 
for myself, too— as I had been two nights and 
three days travelling on end. Eliza, escorted 
by Mr Kays, went to Madame Belle Cole's 
concert. Mr K., of the Civil Commissioners 
Office, has been most kind — in fact, every- 
one has; civil and military powers seem 
to vie with each other in doing all 
they can for me. I am getting horribly 
spoilt! His Excellency, who heads the list 
for goodness, wired to advise me not to try 
and drive across the Orange River Colony, but 
to get to Ficksburg, my next objective, via 
Bloemfontein or Aliwal North and Maseru — 
and to let him know which route I select. I 
have selected the Aliwal North way, as, though 
Bloemfontein sounds quicker, one might be 
stopped there and waste time; whereas by 
Maseru I can get up to the Border and take 
my things to the sick men of the Eighth 
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Division, who, the papers say, are in great 
want, and nobody can stop me. Sir Godfrey 
Lagden is an old friend, and besides the High 
Commissioner has wired to him. I had pre- 
viously secured letters to men of influence to 
get me ponies, and hope to get to Ficksburg 
very quickly. I sha'n't spare money or self 
on the way anyhow I I am going to stop at 
De Aar to take on my store of boxes and have 
to repack five for various Eastern Provinces 
places — from Rosemead to East London — but 
this I can manage easily as the traffic is not 
so congested there. What with one's map 
and calculations and lists of things, the 
*^ office *' work of this expedition of mine is 
a serious item. E. M. helps me splendidly, 
and does secretary and everything else most 
successfully. I am enclosing my schedule 
of work up to August 7th, my first week 
up country. 

36 Boxes. 10 distributed up to date. Remaining 
26 as facilities are afforded me. 

DIGEST OF WORK DONE UP TO 7th AUGUST. 

DeBtination. Benefited. 

1 Box to Sister Browne to take to Spring- 

fontein and Bloemfontein . . 15 Sisters. 

2 Boxes to Major Kilkelly, R.A.M.C., for 10 Sisters. 

Old Hospital, Pretoria (Approx.) 150 Men. 
1 Box to Sister Stewart, No. XI. Hospital, 

Kimberley 22 Sisters. 
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Destination. 

1 Box to Major Latouche, R.A.M.C., for 

Convalescents, Kimberley (Approx.) 

2 Boxes to Sister Hon. Florence Col- 

bourne, Boshof , for men in Hospital, 

etc. .... (Approx.) 

1 Box left with Commandant, Boshof, for 

Hoopstadt . . . (Approx.) 
1 Box left with Commandant, Vryburg, 

for Kuruman . . . (Approx.) 
1 Box to Commandant, Vryburg, for 

patients in Civil Hospital (Approx.) 

Total — 10 Boxes distributed up to date, 
benefited. 



Benefited. 

50 Men. 

2 Sisters. 
45 Men. 



20 Men. 

20 Men. 

35 Men. 
370 persons 



Comforts such as Air Pillows, Hot Bottles, Tobacco, 
etc., etc., to following Hospitals : — 

Springfontein 

Pretoria (Old) 

Kimberley, No. XI. 

Kuruman (temporary) J- 7 in all. 

Vryburg (Civil) 

Boshof (Stationary) 

Hoopstadt (Field) 



August 10th. — De Aar. A dreary hole and 
so dusty, and the station, I verily believe, 
a nest of thieves. Mr Waller, RE., met us 
with a smile that warmed even a South 
African winter morning, and it takes a good 
deal, the cold is intense simply. Had very 
hard work after a very short night (in a room 
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an officer kindly turned out of for us ! ) 
repacking our stores, which we covM not get 
hold of till 2 p.m. Handed two good boxes 
to the civil surgeon for Prieska, which he says 
is in dire want, also a Sparklet machine, as 
he says they really save life often, as when 
milk can be assimilated in no other way it 
frequently can with their help. The two 
sisters we had picked up at Orange River 
took a good box of sisters' and patients' things 
to NorvaVs Pont. Our work was complicated 
by parcels of shoes for them and to be sent 
north to Kimberley, where we hadn't enough 
to fit the twenty-two sisters. 

Then I got a wire from the principal 
medical officer, Deelfontein, asking for a box 
of sisters' shoes ; we sent twenty-four pairs and 
ten turnouts of underclothing in two boxes. 
Started at midnight for Aliwal North. I 
am very sorry not to see the Deelfontein 
Hospital ! but Ficksburg's appeal is urgent 
and here I am, August 11th — just past 
Thebus on my way there. We have a sack 
of writing paper and literature which we 
give to the outpost men at the bridges. 
They have a very dull, lonely time. I 
have been trying to take sisters to Ficks- 
burg — as nurses of all sorts, Eeserves, 
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Regulars, etc., have volunteered, and even 
offered to take them at my own expense and 
arrange their transport with me through 
Basutoland, but the principal medical 
ofl&cer, L.C., won't let one come. Such 
a pity — as there may not be another 
chance. However, he probably has good 
reasons, and the Free State may be quiet 
enough for them to trek from Bloemfontein 
soon. Here is Steynsburg and breakfast 

The scenery has been grand this morning, 
especially a mountain near Umbeliki named 
something like ** Tea-pot," which I can't 
spell. A very pleasant gentleman trooper 
of the Imperial Light Horse has been giving 
me his hospital experience. He wants to go 
before the commission for the hospital 
management, as he says everything that 
could be done was done for him, twice 
wounded, once crushed under his horse. As 
he put it, " It's true I lay on the ground 
on a waterproof sheet and with one blanket, 
but I never expected to do anything else ! " 
He then let the C.I.V. have it very hotly, 
and also the Imperial Yeomanry, for their 
"grousing" over hardships, and said the 
Guards officers never grumbled and had had 
fearful times of hardship. I was very pleased 
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to hear it, the more that he didn't know I 
was a Guardsman's mother. He is a Colonial. 
There are two very rough diamond soldiers 
in the next carriage. For a time their con- 
versation was amusing over Mafeking ex- 
periences, but they are rather tipsy now ! 
with result, we have had to shut out their 
flow of wit. The country here is like Switzer- 
land cum Italy mixed with Invemess-shire. 
The nice trooper has just told me he will 
''inspan some of his men and move all my 
boxes at Stormberg." One can't trust the 
railway men and I was up at 5 at Rosemead 
this morning to see to them myself. The 
trains all run at night. 
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" Blooded to the open and the sky, 
Taken in a snare that shall not fail." 

Kipling. 

August ISth. — Well, I posted your diary at 
Stormberg Junction, at which place I took 
some photos. It lived up to its name, for I 
never felt such wind in my north-eastern 
life, and that's saying something, and as we 
left it began to snow hard. All the bridges 
are under strong guards still. We got into 
Aliwal at 5 o'clock and were met by the 
railway staff oflBicer, a very pleasant man. 
He had got my wire from Orange River, 
nothing explanatory, and had wired to me 
at Burghersdorp that "it was impossible to 
proceed to Ficksburg via Aliwal." Not 
understanding the meaning of the word 
impossible, I went on. It seems that the 
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Basutoland route was impassable any way, 
but a wire had come, emanating from His 
dear, thoughtful Excellency, but directly from 
the Military Governor of the Orange River 
Colony, granting me a pass in the Orange 
River Colony. Sunday was a much-needed 
day of rest. Nice little church and service. 
In the afternoon Mr Park, the landlord, drove 
me to see the hot springs. A magnificent 
pair of horses, half Barbs, half thoroughbred, 
I fancy. The black took my fancy, so 
handsome and spirited, and the owner said 
such a grand goer, but he bites all the 
other horses. I had a wire from General 
Rundle that evening about some things 
the commandant at De Aar made me 
offer to take him. He will be in the 
Transvaal {tvill he?) but I am going with 
some things to the sick and wounded at 
Ficksburg and possibly Fouriesburg and 
Bethlehem, according to what I hear from 
the doctors. All was at last fixed up re 
my journey, thanks in a great measure to 
the commandant. Major Jeudwin, R.A., who 
took no end of pains. Mr Mayner charged 
me the enormous sum of £75, but I can't 
get it done for less, and he will make it 
very comfortable. 
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Monday, August IZth. — We started off in 
our shay and ten mules. Half Aliwal 
kodaked us, which delayed the start of the 
outfit. Amongst others the commandant 
helped to congest the trafl&c. Figure to 
yourself ten mules, a loaded waggon, three 
Cape boys, Eliza, myself, and all Aliwal 
North in the background. Two ofl&cers, one 
professional and one civilian, waiting to 
attack us with Kodaks from various angles. 
I am not often shy, but this was trying. 
When Lord Kitchener was at Aliwal they 
could not imagine why he sneaked up back 
streets and neglected the front door. / can. 
If two mere females and outfit cause this 
excitement, it is the greatest wonder they 
didn't chloroform Lord Kitchener and pin 
him out in a glass case. At this moment I 
am sitting on a bale of forage in total 
darkness, barring a wood fire and a lantern, 
out on the veldt. In spirit on the rug in 
your drawing-room at Chatham — in body 
most comfortable after a meal cooked by 
the black boys and served by Eliza Mills. 
Out here under the sky with no sound 
but the mules champing their grain and 
the black boys' chatter. Here come some 
ox waggons and the boys are shouting. 
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Our boys say the waggons must come round, 
but they come nearer and I am curious to 
see the result. Our mules nearly stampeded 
over us, which was an unpleasant moment. 
Here are the ox waggons and our boys gone 
to meet them ; the waggons have passed in 
peace, but oh! how the boys scream at the 
cattle — and the roads! Eliza and I made 
ourselves a nest of karosses and bales of 
soldiers' shirts, but how we bumped and 
banged and creaked. Not we — I mean the 
waggon, though we also did bang and bump, 
I don't think we creaked. We laugh 
immensely at the ^' conductor," as we call 
him, who runs behind and attends to the 
brake and our wants, and never ceases to 
giggle — a very cheery, coal-black Basuto 
called M'Hapi. He says his English name 
is Job, but I couldn't call such a cheery 
creature **Job." M'Hapi suits him so 
well. We have outspanned at a place 
called Beestekraal and had dinner. Now the 
boys are washing up, and we shall inspan 
when the moon rises. It's all very new and 
very charming, and being partly gipsy I 
enjoy it — so, mercifully, does Eliza. I 
asked the driver what he called his 
mules. 
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"Just ordinary names, missis, like Boy, 
Jack, Sarah, etc., etc/* 

Our cook (who drives) went with the Eighth 
Division to try being a cook for a newspaper 
man — The Daily Telegraph apparently. He 
is a picturesque ruffian with a red pugaree, 
yellow necktie and earrings. He isn't black, 
but he is not white ; sort of stage-villain 
coloured man, with a black moustache and 
imperial. The head boy is called "Lo 
Krea." or something like it. and is much 
superior. He is supposed to drive, but he 
cooks. M*Hapi laughs, and when he is not 
laughing he smiles. At sundown the lights 
are most beautiful. Golden glow changing 
to dusk, and going from blue to pink, 
pink to grey, grey to purple, and purple 
to deepest black. Real velvet black, and 
so near that it threatened to smother us 
in a velvet pall. Then the stars are out 
— such stars and such lots of them, and 
nearly over us that extraordinary black 
patch in the brightness which the sailors 
graphically call "the soot bag." 

August lUh. — Last night when the moon 
rose — and let me tell you the man in it was 
a Malay apparently, with wide cheek bones 
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and no top to his head — such a queer-shaped 
moon — the hills changed from black to grey 
velvet, then to grey satin, and then to 
that illusive shimmer that I can't describe 
and only the African moon can paint. We 
inspanned and trekked on till 4 a.m. and 
outspanned close to Rouxville. After break- 
fast I went and called on the doctor. His 
mother (Mrs Jeflferson) received me with 
great kindness and hospitality, and I saw 
the Army Medical man, Lieutenant Harvey, 
I.Y., who said that there were only 
two sick and that nothing was wanted. 
Doctor Jefferson, however, tells me that 
Ficksburg wants me badly and probably 
Fouriesburg. Before we started a fierce old 
Dutchman came up and tried to be very 
civil. It afterwards transpired that he had 
been a most virulent rebel. Everything 
English is right now in the Free State, at 
least, when we are ahout^ but I don't trust 
them a bit behind our backs. They abso- 
lutely toady one on sight — ^so much for being 
top dog. We have just had luncheon. The 
Daily Telegraph must have had good teeth 
if he appreciated Jan's cooking. 

August 15th. — We camped out on the 
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veldt again, but were mucli warmer as we 
tucked parcels of soldiers' shirts and sacks 
round the waggon below the sail cover. I 
dreamt we were at sea. How the old boat 
creaks! Bang — ^bump — against the side of 
the waggon. Where are we? Near the 
Skerries, I suppose. The wind must have 
risen. Crash ! which wakens me completely, 
and I find I am out on the rolling veldt, not 
the sea. An unusually big rock has brought 
us up short. "Hee yah, hi yah!" scream 
the boys. *' Ed-ooard ! Sarah I " Crack goes 
the whip, and we are over it. Our first out- 
span was at Bushmanskop, where Brabant and 
Hart defeated the Boers. Their position was 
a very strong one on a rocky kopje. The 
river ran between, and our men were very 
much exposed. How our Colonials rushed 
the kopje and scaled the rocks is a great 
marvel and was a most heroic action. 
Doctor Speedy, who lives in the hollow 
between the two positions, gave me two 
shells. He said they flew over his house all 
day. The Loyalists had to bolt to Basutoland 
or they would have been forced to fight for 
the Boers or imprisoned. A number of Wilt- 
shire Yeomanry are patrolling the country 
along with the New Zealand Mounted 
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Rifles, now the Orange River Colony Police. 
The afternoon trek was terribly long and 
weary, and it had been- pitch dark for hours 
when we got into Wepener. We were within 
an ace of an upset several times, especially 
crossing the drift when our boys did not 
know the way. Distance is measured here 
amongst the natives by ** hours." Each hour 
is six miles. When your rate of going is 
seven or eight miles an hour this becomes a 
complicated system, but, in reality, it is an 
axiom — six . miles is an hour — an hour is six 
miles. Whatever your pace is, that is the 
regulation one. Wepener looked like a city 
of the dead, as no one is allowed out after 
8 p.m. The hotel manager made us very 
comfortable and gave the mules forage, which, 
poor things, they needed badly. They are 
grand, plucky little fellows, and it pains me 
to work them so hard. However, I must 
hurry on to Ficksburg with my things. I 
see to their harness and watch for chafes and 
visit them at feeding time to see that they 
are properly fed. The commissioner at 
Wepener, Major Wright, of the Gordon 
Highlanders, who was badly wounded last 
October, and is still lame, says the life is 
awfully monotonous, and he has such bothers 
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with the Dutch women, who want all sort of 
impossible things. They abuse him or weep 
over him if he cannot give them everything 
they ask for ! Equally embarrassing. 

August 17th. — We outspanned at Leeuw 
River (Lions' Eiver) because there was a 
Yeomanry outpost there, but on we went 
at moonrise at 2 a.m. I do wish you could 
have seen me at 1 '30 a.m. I had a touch of 
fever and so had my whitest boy (the stage- 
vUlain coloured one). I was kneeling by the 
fire rummaging for quinine by the light of 
a candle stuck in a bottle. He found the 
quinine so nasty that he says he is quite 
well to-day ! They make the fires of dried 
cattle droppings, which is excellent fuel, but 
hardly suitable for cleaning saucepans. We 
spotted the Basuto M'Hapi doing this, and 
he had to carry and boil such a lot of water 
to wash and rewash that he will never err 
that way again. Just after breakfast two 
Basuto women came and sold us eggs. Their 
hair was all shaved ofl; and when I asked 
M'Hapi the meaning of this, he said, " It is 
the fashion." I photoed them and they were 
rather afraid and thought my Kodak was 
dangerous. Lo Krea, the head boy, was very 
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amasing last night about experiences when 
buying horses for the troops 4h his master, 
or Baas, as they call it here. ** I goes with 
the Baas and we buy seventy good horses 
in Basutoland and I takes them. I was went 
to Cradock, but when I meets a lot of old 
Dutch farmers of Colesberg they stops me, 
and they says, * For who you takes horses ? ' 
Then I says, * For my master,' and they says, 
' Who is he ? ' So then I takes my hat off 
quite humble, and I says, 'Baases, I is 
servant to a farmer gentleman of Colesberg, 
and I sells his horses to the farmers for fight,' 
and then they say, * Go on, take great care of 
the Baas's horses,' and so I gets them to the 
Military and not stopped, but them farmers 
want shoot me now and my Baas too ! ' And 
they say, * Now that horrid old Lo he makes 
fight for the English,' but them farmers can't 
shoot us now for it is our country ! " That is 
almost verbatim, and a fair specimen of the 
Basuto servant's idea of things. We have 
just finished breakfast and shall trek soon for 
Ladybrand. I am the first English woman 
allowed up here since the war. Had a long 
trek to Ladybrand. I think yesterday the 
most interesting thing was our journey from 
Jammersberg Drift, because we found relics 
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of the battle where the Colonials defeated the 
Boers. The last part of the road is atrocious, 
down precipices, but the dear little clean 
town rewards one. At the "Free State" 
rechristened "Victoria" Hotel we found a 
good dinner. I made friends with Captain 
Haldane of the Police. The hospital here is 
a schoolhouse requisitioned, and there are 
over one hundred patients and about fifty 
beds. A convoy came in from Ficksburg 
about two days ago with sixty fresh cases. 
Miss Underwood, who is running the place, 
is not a trained nurse but has studied 
medicine. She is doing splendid work and 
is untiring in her eflForts. Since the troops 
took possession of this place in May she has 
only been in bed four nights. She is as- 
sisted by two Miss Hugos, Dutch young 
ladies. We agreed to unpack my boxes early 
next morning, as I was anxious to get on 
to Ficksburg, my original objective. 

August 18t^. — At 7 a.m. I was down at 
the waggon, and Doctor Broadfoot, who came 
out as a trooper in the Imperial Yeomanry, and 
two orderlies came to help us to unpack. The 
men are in sore need of shirts and everything 
else if it comes to that. One can really see 
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their skin through the holes in their outer 
clothes. Alas ! I have no coats or trousers, 
but I left lots of warm underclothing and 
one of my own khaki coats to patch with ; 
the nurses have been patching with putties. 
Captain Haldane took some officers' things 
and we selected a fine blue shirt for the 
officer commanding, Captain Graves, who is 
away. After breakfast I went up to see the 
hospital by the matron s, Miss Underwood's, 
desire. I find beds are sorely needed, so we 
have bought all the ticking we can find and 
my waggon is to bring back straw from a Mr 
Koden's farm to fill it. I gave away a lot 
of the cigarettes I had brought and spoke to 
a lot of Guardsmen and West Kent men I 
recollected on board the Dunera^ or rather 
they recollected me. Altogether, I was 
rather late in starting for Ficksburg. By 
the way, I hear my waggon' has done the 
record from Aliwal North, but then I was in 
a hurry and was there myself. We trekked 
sunlight and moonlight and I had the mules 
fed like hunters. 
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" Was there aught that I did not share, in vigil or toil 
or ease, 
One joy or woe that I did not know, dear hearts across 
the seasi" Kippling. 

Fickshurg^ August l^ih, — Got here after 
the most weird and dreadful journey I ever 
undertook. Started at 1 from Ladybrand 
under the impression that I had thirty 
miles to go. With fresh horses I expected 
that I should arrive at the latest at 8 p.m. 
But — the horses were not fresh, the man had 
sent no fodder, and we didn't therefore arrive 
until 11. It was forty miles. My driver 
was a Dutch boy who was rather cheeky at 
first, but, as night came on and we were 
utterly alone, and apparently lost on the 
veldt, I thought it time to establish who 
was to be master. I had to give him a 
good shaking by the collar of his coat and 
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tell him some home truths, after which he 
obeyed me and became as docile as a lamb. 
The horses were dead-beat and we walked 
the last ten miles dragging them. Poor 
things, the owner had not sent any forage 
to speak of and no oats. My driver, who 
had been fighting for the Boers, but sur- 
rendered after Senekal, talked the queerest 
English. I asked him which side he would 
like to see victorious. **I do not caradam," 
was his answer. It puzzled me rather, but 
when I was helping to inspan and asked him 
which hole a buckle went into, he replied, " It 
do not matter adamn," and I grasped that 
he thought " a damn " was a usual qualifying 
adjective of our language. I asked him 
which of our soldiers the Boers were most 
frightened of. **The Yeomanry, because 
they can ride," he replied, then he went on, 
*' Your infantry are the bravest, we can never 
drive them away, but they cannot catch us. 
Your generals are not fair, they ask men 
walking to catch men riding." It seemed 
an epitome of the military situation 1 

Before starting on a long drive in these 
parts it is necessary to see to your forage, 
as, although the farmers are most hospitable 
on the road they very often have none. 
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Had I known the road we could have stopped 
at Mr Steven's, Schuttesdraai, and they would 
doubtless have put me up for the night. 
Neither the driver nor myself, however, knew 
the road, which is as bad as it can be in 
daylight. Why we were not upset I can't 
think (I shuddered when I came along in 
the light and saw where we had driven in the 
dark). When we got to Ficksburg the town 
was in darkness and I had to hammer at a 
door. I tried several, but at last was success- 
ful in rousing a gentleman who kindly got 
up and guided me to the hotel. I was very 
sorry I had refused the Basuto Police escort 
I had been offered by Captain Haldane. 
Mrs Myers, a most kind lady, rose and 
cooked me a warm meal. The sitting-rooms 
were full of men smoking and playing cards, 
so she gave it to me in the pantry and made 
me feel at home by sharing it with me. We 
spoke of " Cecil " dinners and declared that 
this queer little meal in the pantry at 
midnight in South Africa was worth all of 
them, seasoned as it was by extreme hunger 
on my part and the kindest of hospitality on 
hers. Mr Moss Myers turned out of his own 
bedroom and stopped up all night to give me 
a bed. Nothing can equal the hospitality of 
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Colonial Englishmen. I went down the next 
morning to see the medical officer and to 
arrange with the commandant for forage. 
I can't buy any and so he is giving me 
Government forage as I am on hospital work, 
and he says it is only right. I can't do any 
good at the hospital until my boxes come 
and the mule waggon is hot due for twenty- 
four hours. I asked the medical officer and 
sister in charge (Miss Grantham Smith) to get 
lists of wants ready. My head was aching with 
want of sleep and fatigue, and I was delighted 
when Captain Ward, the assistant commis- 
sioner, oflFered to take me a drive to see the 
Boer position at Commando Nek, about six 
miles off. The position is one of extra- 
ordinary natural strength. One boulder 
embrasure might have been built for a big 
gun, and there their big gun was placed. 
It was practically impregnable. This was 
half way up the kopje, and to prevent any 
chance of an infantry attack at close quarters 
— the horror of the Boer — a natural sluit, 
or big dry ditch, ran along the flat just at 
the bottom of the hill. It was by Boer 
riflemen concealed in this that a regiment of 
British infantry suffered such heavy losses. I 
heard terrible tales of some of our men being 
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buried alive, not purposely, I should think, 
but how horrible ! I meant to go to church 
in the evening, but couldn't manage it, unfor- 
tunately. I always think that our English 
service in these out-of-the-way spots is 
more impressive than it is at home. 

August 2Qih. — I was in Basutoland, just 
over the border at Thlotsi. The people are 
80 cheery-looking and courteous, and their 
form of salutation most graceful. I was 
quite in love with the little sight I had of 
Basutoland. The houses are very fine round 
huts of mud with wattle-fenced compounds. 
All the men ride about in blankets on sure- 
footed rough ponies, one of which I got, as 
you must ride about in this country, and I 
can part with it easily to the Remount De- 
partment. He is white and at present very 
dirty, and I call him ** Thlotsi." My driver 
tied him on to the side of the other two 
horses and we drove back three abreast. 
Some of the drifts are dreadful on that road, 
and we were kept waiting nearly an hour for 
ox waggons to get out of our way, where they 
had stuck in the mud. I photographed this 
scene, but it was painful to me because the 
boys beat the oxen so unmercifully and 
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seemed to manage them very badly. At 
last two teams, or thirty-two oxen, moved the 
heavy wheels and the way was cleared. My 
boxes had just come and we had a busy day. 
I left a large number of clothes and some 
hospital comforts as well. The doctor, Mr 
Skinner, Civil Surgeon, was very good and 
let me use his surgery as a store, for all 
this ladling out of goods entails a lot of 
packing and repacking, and clerical work. 
Next day, August 21st, when I went there 
some more people came and begged for 
clothes, amongst them several oflBcers reduced 
to one shirt. I was so glad to be able to 
make them more comfortable. The commis- 
sioner. Major White, and about six more 
took me for a ride to a farm where I 
met almost the most charming girl I ever 
saw, and as good as she is bonnie, for she 
came out through all sorts of difficulties and 
dangers, at the beginning of the war, to take 
charge of her little half-sisters. Thlotsi went 
quite well, but of course can't trot, these 
ponies never can. The way all sorts and 
conditions of men associate is most odd. I 
am rather glad to be under the capacious 
wing of the Commissioner as, of course, he is 
in a different position, and I am so afraid 111 
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offend them by looking surprised, and they 
mean it so kindly, when they pat one on the 
back! 

August 22nd, Wednesday. — We started to 
return to Lady brand, for I had arranged, 
instead of going there, to send by convoy to 
Bethlehem a big box of hospital comforts and 
two of groceries, for which the senior medical 
officer wired very anxiously. I would have 
gone myself but I hear that the general 
officer commanding (Eighth Division) might 
not like the idea, although I have a general 
permit, and it is twice the trouble sending 
them up, and one never hears till ages after- 
wards if they get there. However, Major 
Clarke, who took charge of the things as far 
as Senekal, will, I am sure, get them on if it 
is possible. All through I am carefully stick- 
ing to the very letter of my permits, and 
studying the wishes of the officers through 
whose commands I pass. It pays one in the 
long run and, besides, is the right thing to 
do. The drive back to Ladybrand was some- 
what adventurous. The Commissioner and 
myself came in a carriage called a spider, 
which was all tied together with ropes and 
reins, and we should have come to grief; 
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as the crowd who saw us off said, the car- 
riage was bound to come to pieces with the 
weight of the luggage alone, and the Com- 
missioner weighs quite seventeen stone and I 
am not a chicken. However, thanks to the 
simply exquisite driving of his secretary, Mr 
Gumming of the C.M.R, we got safely to 
Schuttesdraai, Mr Steven's place, where we 
lunched at 4*30. At 5*30 we left and soon 
darkness came on. It was very jumpy, as 
now I knew what the roads were like, but 
after watching the driving of Mr Gumming 
in daylight I could not feel nervous. The 
team was a scratch one, but the way he 
handled them was a sight to see, and the 
Commissioner sang me "songs of Araby" 
and elsewhere to pass the time ! We supped 
and slept at Mr Munroe's farm, and the kind 
Munroes received us with open arms, as the 
policeman sent on to warn them had arrived 
ages before, and they fancied we had been 
upset. They made me a bed on the drawing- 
room floor, and the Commissioner and his 
secretary shared their only spare room. It 
appears that the road is considered a very 
dangerous one, even for South Africa, in 
daylight Coming along I noticed some 
curious straw stacks looking like mushrooms, 
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eaten all round by cattle, and one poor, dying 
remount horse distressed me, but Mr Gumming 
kindly went and shot it. I think it is an 
abomination to leave these poor creatures 
where, " cast from the Army " to take their 
chance of life or death, a few recover but 
more slowly starve to death. That picture 
which came out in one of the illustrated 
weeklies of the starving, dying troop horse 
surrounded by the vultures, and entitled 
" Dismissed from the Army," was no ei- 
Wr««on. .nd that this should be is a 
disgrace to us. 

August 2Srd. — Ladybrand again and to 
work. The first job was filling twenty 
mattresses and twenty-four pQlows, which 
took two days and was very dirty work, 
though I had a fatigue party of Worcesters 
to help me. Very cheery time at Victoria 
Hotel, where the Commissioner lives and 
everyone comes in and out. The officer 
commanding. Captain Graves, has come 
back, and I find he is an old friend of 
East Kent. He is very pleased with the 
blue flannel shirt I left him ; he is in 
command of a squadron of 1st Imperial 
Yeomanry. 
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Augtbst 2Qihy Sunday. — ^Was busy in the 
morning so didn't go to church. Two poor 
fellows died— both from enteric and both 
from being moved too soon by convoy. In 
the afternoon Mr Johnstone, the English 
Church clergyman, held a service in the 2nd 
ward. He made touching reference to the 
fact that Death had visited that very room 
only a few hours earlier. His little address 
was so well chosen and calculated to cheer us 
all, about not moping over past inevitable 
pain, but looking forward even in this life 
with the hope of happier days. We had the 
same hymns which were sung at my father's 
funeral, which rather unstrung me. I then 
went to tea at Mr Johnstone's and met Father 
Carmichael of the Anglican Brotherhood, who 
live at Modderpoort and do an immense 
amount of good amongst the natives particu- 
larly. I heard rather a nice story told of one 
of these dear old gentlemen. He is very 
absent-minded and often talks to himself, lost 
in rapt meditation. The brothers were dis- 
cussing, with all the horror proper to a 
community of celibates, the sins of some man- 
servant who had been found to have annexed 
the wife of his neighbour, and oh, horrors ! 
in more than one instance. The reverend 
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brothers were silenced by the enormity of 
their servant's offences, all but this dear old 
gentleman, who, with a sigh of appreciation 
and eyes turned heavenward, repeated, " Oh ! 
happy, happy man." This is true. 

I went on to the O.C.'s house and he gave 
me some beautiful bead things. Hereafter he 
will be called the Skipper. Then we went to 
church, a nice little building and good services. 
(How little did we think in the peaceful service 
what next Sunday would be like!) I rode 
with Mr Gumming and walked one day up to 
Lilyhoek, a beautifully-cultivated corner in 
the mountains. All wattles, gum trees and 
conifers of the pinus variety seem to flourish 
here, and the gardens are tastefully laid out ; 
beautiful ferns grow wild all over the giant 
boulders of the mountain side, and some dear 
little children brought me a great bunch of 
them, a freewill offering. Two very charm- 
ing Dutch young ladies dined with me one 
evening, the Miss Hugos, of French descent 
and with an English mother — perhaps Dutch 
is hardly the right description. One of them 
played charmingly. 

There are rumours of fighting and the 
officers and men are busy in the trenches. 
The Commissioner says our garrison is too 
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small to hold the town, especially as it is half 
yeomen. Now, yeomen officers and men 
come from my own class and my own people, 
and I think we are the highest class at any- 
thing, *' from love-making to fighting," in the 
British Empire, and that's saying a lot. 
Therefore it annoys me to hear the yeomen dis- 
paraged, and it annoys me to think of the town 
being surrendered without at least a run for our 
money, but I believe they will hold the kopje 
though not the town. I am cross and irritable, 
and am likewise very busy at the hospital ; 
we have another enteric dying, I fear, and 
there is an Irish lad, 0*C., who won't eat to 
please anyone else ; he is dying of phthisis, and 
how he ever was allowed to enter the Army 
passes comprehension. Poor boy ! he is only 
twenty-one. He can't speak now, and though 
we take him out for two hours in the sun, the 
effort to sit up is almost too much, so now we 
carry him just as he is. He can't speak or hear, 
and writes down his wants ; sometimes they 
are very funny. The remarks are, of course, 
not consecutive, but one bit by a nurse and 
.nether by .n orderly. Here /a =peoio.en :- 

** What will you have for tea ? " 

''I would like toasted cheese and fried 



onions." 
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" I cannot give you that ; try eggs." 
" You be havin* a game with me." 
** Be a good boy and try to drink this milk." 
'' My toes is awful sore." 
" Are your socks comfortable ? " 
** I does not want more eggs, sago pudding." 
This last was his most frequent demand, 
and, naturally, could be granted where toasted 
cheese and onions, which he asked me for, had 
to be gently but firmly refused him. Poor 
child ! in a week or two at the most he will 
be dead, and within limits, the doctor says, 
" Give him everything he wants." 

There is one poor man with brain fever as 
well as enteric, and all day long he keeps 
trying to get up, and his eyes look so wild 
and piteous and terrified, though everyone 
tries to soothe him, and his CO. came to see 
him and tried to make him understand he 
had nothing to fear. He had been put under 
arrest for sleeping at his post before they 
found he was ill, poor creature ! 

Wednesday. — A pouring wet day. There 
were to have been races and a ball and 
concert, at which I was to have performed, 
but no races, no concert. The enemy was at 
oar gates. We are prepared, I hear, for 
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anything, but the question still prevailing 
is, " Shall we surrender and retire on Ficks- 
burg, or make a defence with what troops we 
have?" I do hope the latter. The officer 
commanding is very keen, and the troop of 
Imperial Yeomanry from Leeuw Eiver have 
been sent here, so that is another thirty men. 
They have taken up positions on the hill with 
rations for fourteen days. I lunch most days 
at the officer commanding's commandeered 
house, and dine with the Commissioner. 

Pouring wet and no races, but lots of 
rumours of Boers. The sergeants' ball is, of 
course, off, and so is the concert. 

Thursday^ 30th. — It has come at last. 
3 a.m. in the court-house. This is a queer 
bit of diary written on the spot. The town 
bell rang, and they wakened me at 2 a.m.,and 
I came down to see what was going on. The 
Boers are expected in two or three hours. I 
have a hospital certificate and so has Eliza, 
so we are accounted for, but I am not sure 
yet what I am going to do. I may be wanted 
elsewhere, it is doubtful still. It is so extra- 
ordinary here; they have been destroying 
papers, etc. Now silence reigns, and we (the 
Commissioner, Major White and myself) are 
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sitting here trying to look as if this was our 
usual behaviour at 3 a.m. The troops are 
very busy, of course ; any moment we may 
hear firing. The Commissioner has sent his 
servant and baggage over to Maseru, but I do 
hope we shall stick to the place at any price, 
and Captain Graves is very keen on doing so. 
I hope he will have his own way. 

Now, it's Thursday evening. No news 
yet. My part has been " supply " for hospital ; 
have provisioned it and seen to water, etc. 
Got a lot in cart in case the Boers cut off the 
town water« Kindly doctor, and the matron 
is a splendid girl — as I said, an American ; 
Eliza Mills absolutely dependable ; but both 
these are seedy. Twenty- three patients, 
three doing badly, rest as usual. No milk 
,to be got. Oh, dear! it takes some doing. 
Got provisions for practically a week on 
premises, got the water butt cleaned and 
refilled. Sent over late and matron filled 
up question form, about supplies— Commis- 
sioner very pleased with us. We all dined 
together— Commissioner, officer commanding 
and self. During the night, or rather early 
in the morning, an incident occurred with a 
mixture of tragedy and comedy which pleased 
me. I can't give it in its entirety, but a little 
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of it goes a long way. About 2 a.m. I was 
awakened by the matron at my window — I 
was sleeping at the hotel. I saw there must 
be something wrong and helped her in. There 
was something very wrong, in which publica- 
tion was undesirable and my help necessary ; 
as I hustled into some clothes we decided to 
go down to the court-house, where I knew the 
District Commissioner was on duty night and 
day now, and take his advice, as being a kindly 
man of the world ; we knew he would tell us the 
right thing to do even if our diflBculty didn't 
come under his official scope. He said he was 
sorry, but we must go on to the officer com- 
manding, as it was essentially his affair, so we 
trudged along to his little house, far too far 
away. He appeared, as well he might, poor 
man, in light attire and a very bad temper. 
However, when he realised who it was and 
what the trouble was, he was as usual, which 
is saying most kind. Steps were taken to 
have the wrong righted and his tall subaltern 
hauled out of bed to take us home. There 
was a question of finding one who was lost, and 
we hunted all the gutters of the Government 
gardens and the main streets like hounds. 
The subaltern, with a view to finding the 
delinquent — myself, I confess with a view to 
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warning him — meeting again at the hospital 
about three. The subaltern then went off on 
his own account, but the lost sheep had got 
safely into a fold and the Skipper's mandate 
was not delivered. About four the matron 
said she could be left as the orderlies were 
about, and I proceeded to the hotel, still 
escorted by the subaltern. Now figure to 
yourself I, who heard myself being described 
the other day as "too confoundedly aristo- 
cratic to speak to," being poked through the 
window in the misty morning by a young 
man in uniform, both of us speechless with 
laughter. Worse than this, when half in and 
half out I had a panic. " Count the windows, 
is it the second or third from the end ? "—an 
agonising moment to body and soul, while I 
tried to remember which was my window and 
which the Commissioner's. I confided this new 
terrible situation to the soldier boy, and how 
he laughed. We had a vision of the Com- 
missioner sitting up in bed with his hair 
on end, startled by the sight of the "con- 
foundedly aristocratic lady" being precipi- 
tated violently into his room on her head in the 
small hours of the morning ! I simply rolled 
out again, but the subaltern was powerful, 
and no harm accrued. The patrol was ap- 
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proaching, this was a new development; it 
was most undesirable that we should be found 
in this position by persons to whom we could 
not explain the circumstances, but I am 
thankful to say I was dumped down on my 
own floor, just as they came jingling round 
the comer, more amused than I have been for 
many a long day. 

Friday y August ^Ist. — Fearfully hard day 
at hospital. None of us sat down for an 
instant aU day. One poor man dying, enteric^ 
two doctors, one in with convoy, consulted 
but nothing can be done except try to keep 
him warm and give nourishment ; he requires 
attention every few minutes. Lunched with 
Skipper and was thankful to rest for an hour. 
The sick man died at 5*30 p.m. Got Miss 
Underwood over to the hotel and into my 
bed quite done up. Dined with Commissioner 
and Skipper. 

Saturday. — Easier at hospital. War scare 
very fierce. The Commissioner and Skipper 
are masses of wires, simply, to and from 
General Rundle. Rested till after breakfast, 
also Miss Underwood. Went with Skipper to 
luncheon. Eliza on duty ; she went to bed in 
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the afternoon. We are having to arrange 
the rest times with great care now. It will 
never do for as all to be played out at once, 
and we are all so abominably energetic. At 
5 p.m. the town bell rang ; it seems the enemy 
are close to us now. Two patrols have come 
in, having been pursued to quite near the 
town, one horse wounded. I went out, as 
there was firing only about two miles out, 
and I thought somebody might be wounded ; 
however, it got quite dark before I had gone 
very far, so came back. People wanted to 
shelter in the hospital, but we could not 
have this, and I had the unpopular part of 
saying so and enforcing it. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I am going to sleep out myself, 
I think it is diplomatic and the Commissioner 
agrees with me. The powers that be are 
very busy, so are we. I have just told the 
hospital staff to remove the water cart to 
the back and disable it, to prevent its being 
commandeered. We went over to the Victoria 
Hotel, but they were too panic-stricken to 
cook, so we hunted round at the Commercial, 
which was full of hungry yeoman and police- 
men. Everybody was rather jumpy. The 
effect on myself was exhilarating, and I made 
the other two nurses dance the ''Pas de 
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Quatre" down a quiet street, which did 
them good. A volunteer orderly — young 
Clowes, son of the well-known bookmaker 
of that name — was a godsend to the place 
with his high spirits. He keeps everybody 
in fits of laughter, and plays the fool at 
exactly the right moment to save the situa- 
tion. Very late the Skipper came to tell me 
about my pony. It has gone up into the 
hill with the officers' horses. He had had 
no food, so I went and stole some roast 
beef for him, and an orderly from the Com- 
missioner's frugal meal. I found the latter 
and Mr Cumming eating as hard as they 
could the last square meal ! Carried the food 
to the Skipper, who gobbled it up on the 
balcony. Bead wire for Mr Cumming, 
principally cipher ; it is very difficult to 
read with intelligence a wire in which aU 
proper names are spelt with small letters, 
prepositions often with capitals, and where 
all the important sentences are cipher. The 
scene, or rather the darkness, is filled with 
galloping in of patrols and mysterious 
messages and lulls of deadly silence. What 
next? 
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" And now the hugly bullets come peekin' through the 
dust." KiPLnra. 

Savdayy September 2nd. — A great day. 
Out early carrying coffee to court-house 
for cold soldiers. Skipper came galloping 
up. Commissioner had just left. A flag 
of truce was coming in asking for surrender ; 
answer, thank God, is to be " No." Enemy 
only a mile off in great numbers. After 
coffee, which I left with doctor to dispense, 
went to get chickens ordered Friday up from 
store to hospital. Caught with difficulty. 
Skipper besought me to get into safety. But 
this is VELj job, so Commissioner didn't. 
Perhaps he knew I should stop to see it 
through. Mr Moss, the supply officer, firing 
stores and banging in puncheons of rum. 
Such waste to see it run away ! Gk>t chickens 
at last, and to hospital. 
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Another flag — vltimatum. 

"Only want town." "Then fight for it." 
OflF to position on hill, hustle the troops. 
150 men holding a rocky hill with no guns ; 
2500 of the enemy with seven surrounding 
them on all sides. A last word from Mr 
Moss, "So long, Towny," from Tommy to 
his friend left in hospital; ''Good-bye, good 
luck," we call. Then, almost before we 
have realised that they are gone, bang — 
bang— from the Boer big guns. Bang again 
as the shells burst on the hill, and the most 
gallant defiance of South African warfare has 
begun. 

All through the day it was ceaseless, bang 
—crash, a volley, then desultory firing rose, 
whiz, bang, bang ; bang in aU sorts of tunes, 
as the enemy fired their various rifles close to 
us in the town. Mausers, Martinis, Lee- 
Metford's, all sighing their own deadly songs, 
scratchity — whiz 111! " There's a new noise, 
what's that?" Only a bullet on our little 
iron kitchen playing switchback along its 
corrugated side, roof it has none ; we took it 
off because the smoke blinded us. Eliza Mills 
is quietly cooking, utterly regardless of death 
possibly coming in at any moment through the 
^ndow. Then, on the other side, it is. 
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" Stand back there, keep inside ! " as rip goes 
the sand not a yard from our balcony steps. 
There is an awful fascination in it all, and I 
had the greatest difficulty in persuading (?) 
the comparatively convalescent men and 
orderlies to keep out of sight, and to convince 
them that they would draw fire on us by 
crowding the windows. I got them to go to 
bed, but perhaps persuasion was not quite the 
word. I was under fire, a new experience 
myself, several times ; every time I brought 
water from the well I had to go for several 
yards across the fire zone. I was actually 
shot at twice. Here let me say that, as I was 
wearing a Yeomanry hat and a shirt and 
Guards' tie, and there was a rise in the 
ground, I will give the enemy their due and 
feel sure they thought I was a man, for they 
treated me and all of us at the hospital with 
great courtesy. I had been to see about some 
pillows at the shop across the street, just 
after the first firing from the hill, and after 
getting in our mattresses fi:om another house, 
when crack went the rifles and whiz went 
the bullets, raking the street between me 
and the hospital. I said to Mr Sytner who 
was helping me, **You wait for the receipt 
and for a better chance, I must get to 
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the hospital," and made a run for it. Two 
shots were fired, the first went close to my 
head, and I felt myself duck and hesitate with 
a terrible impulse to go back again, but of 
course one couldn't to that, so I went on. 
The next shot was close past my foot; it 
went into the ground about ten yards in 
front of me and I managed to collect it after- 
wards. We had a busy morning getting beds 
ready for the wounded, and oh! those tire- 
some chickens, we could not get them to 
stop, and I really can't hunt hens under a 
heavy fire with anything like dignity ; finally, 
we shut them up in an outhouse made of 
india-rubber sheeting. We have fourteen, 
but I am feeding all the neighbouring poultry 
and encouraging them near our cookhouse 
door.* Bringing water is a risky undertak- 
ing ; the corner where the tap is is all marked 
with bullets, but it would be far more 
dangerous for an orderly than for a woman. 
As they are more Ukely to see me in my 
blue gown and white apron, and therefore 
avoid firing upon me, I do it myself When 
a woman tells me she likes hearing bullets 
whistling round her head, as one did to-day, 

* Note — hj next evening we had five-and-twenty ; so much 
from lessons learnt from the keeper at home. 
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I know she must be either an imbecile or a 
liar, but it is quite possible to put up with it 
when an object is to be gained by doing so. 
I went to the Victoria, some three hundred 
yards o£f, to get some sheets and towels, and I 
confess to feeling pretty jumpy, as I was 
between two fires every step of the way. 
Some of the others asked me why I came 
home staggering under such a heavy load of 
Unen, and said I had better have done it in 
two journeys ; I suggested that they might 
have come and helped me, and I didn't hear 
more about the subject. While over there I saw 
Mr Sytner's beautiful team of horses stolen. 
His " boy " wept very bitterly and he himself 
was awfully cut up — probably the finest team 
in South Africa. A Boer general called at the 
hospital, and looked round in an extremely 
polite manner. I photographed some of the 
burghers from our stoep. In the afternoon 
the fire slackened, but it was still very un- 
pleasant in the street ; sniping went on till 
after dark. 

It is 5 a.m. Monday morning and I am 
writing this while sitting up with the doctor 
watching Sergeant-Major Lyford. Mills and 
I went to bed at the hotel for diplomatic 
reasons given above. We found no food, 
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sixty Boers had raided the place, but Mr 
Sytner came to the rescue with some whisky 
and soda, which he had secreted in his bed- 
room. While we were trying to find our 
rooms in the dark I was accosted by a Boer 
of the higher class with bandolier and rifle, 
who asked me if I knew where the proprietor 
was? Of course I didn't, one never knows 
anything in these times, but I was rather 
surprised to recognise in my questioner a 
gentleman (?) whom a week ago I had met at 
a dinner-party out on parole, an extremely 
pro-English man; 

" One hand stuck out behind his back to signal strike 
again, 
The other on his dress shirt front to show his heart was 
clane." 

He did not look pleased when I reminded 
him of the fact. No lights were allowed, and 
Eliza Mills and myself crawled into bed in 
the dark ; I woke with a start to. find the 
matron had come over from the hospital and 
was hammering at my window. It was only 
9*30, but I imagined it midnight. Sergeant- 
Major Lyford of the Life Guards, attached to 
the Imperial Yeomanry, brought down under 
the white flag, awfully injured in the face. He 
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was shot at frequently on the way down, 
news of battle from the man who brought him, 
news will be given later, as I may not write 
it down ; poor fellow, his courage is immense. 
Now firing is just begun again. It is 5*30 a.in. 
I must be off and call Miss Underwood, who 
ought to be back here for safety, I left her in 
my bed at the hotel. Good-night, or good- 
morning, or good-bye! Wish us luck, our 
gallant garrison deserves to win. Please God, 
reinforcements come in time. . . . 

Later on same morning. — One thing I 
must do — I must stop this idea of asking for 
an armistice. We are to say we have no 
wounded ; it seems hard that they should not 
be attended to, but war is war. If my own 
boy were up there bleeding I should do the 
same thing, so I know it must be right ; must 
be off and see Dr Fourie, who offered to ask 
his father. General Fourie, to see about it, 
and tell him that we have no wounded. 
Our garrison is so small that no encourage- 
ment must be given the enemy. Hurrah ! 
there's a Union Jack flying on the little fort ! 
Wonder who hoisted it— good man anyway.* 

* Learned afterwards that it was Sergeant Allen of the 
Imperial Yeomanry, ez-15th Hussars. 
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Monday night. — We are to sleep in the 
ward, in a screen-formed comer we called the 
boudoir among three soldiers and the doctor ! 
We make jokes and try to amuse each other, 
and they say I seem to flourish on being under 
fire, and certainly one gets used to it. Our 
gallant sergeant-major was operated on this 
morning ; fifteen minutes of sawing and agony, 
no anaesthetic possible as his throat is so 
lacerated, and he never showed a sign of 
pain, his fortitude is splendid. He asked for 
the paper to read five minutes after! The 
matron said she must have a characteristic 
photo of me, so she snapped me carrying two 
huge buckets from the well ; they were much 
too heavy, and I was in a hurry, as 1 was 
exposed to cross fire, so the expression will 
hardly be pleasing. Mr Sytner, whose 
beautiful team has been stolen, is more than 
kind, trying to do all he knows to give one a 
meal, etc., over at the hotel. Meat is no 
more, and we are on tinned roast fowl, short 
of milk, beef tea being substituted. I wonder 
if the stock of chickens I laid in will be 
broken into soon ; we feed them carefully, and 
also all the neighbouring poultry ! Eggs and 
chickens will be obtainable for ages. They 
got me to inveigle the doctor over to the hotel 
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— ^it makes the food here go further and after 
dark is pretty safe — also firing is decreasing, 
and I fancy the enemy are on the move. 
May it mean the relief ! they put me in my 
old place of last week, of only four days ago, 
and now it might be four months ago. Then 
there were the Skipper and the Commissioner, 
and to-night what are they doing ? Are they 
alive ? It makes me horribly sad. 

September Uh^ Tuesday. — A sample day! 
7 a.m., rose, early coffee, washing various 
articles, including poor O'O.'s under flannels ! 
It having been suggested that my ** remounts 
of Brabants,'' as the Tommies call the creep- 
ing things, come thence ; then helping to 
wring and dry the sheets which the matron 
washed, rushing out to hang them on 
the lines, up comes a bullet. **0h, bother! 
and two more to put out ; " but we wait a bit, 
during which we give out beef tea or milk, 
and then have another rush at hanging out 
the wash. Then comes the scouring of the 
water cans, no easy job, but very necessary. 
By this time it is 10*30, and a wounded Boer 
is brought in, shot through the head, to the 
operating table ; the two medical men and the 
orderlies say they can manage, but of course 
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the running about falls to us ; then come six 
basins to scour and carbolic, eta (my job 
again), intervals of beef teaing and looking 
after the dear, brave sergeant-major, who, by 
the way, expressed a wish to see the barman 
of the Victoria. They all said I was a fool-^ 
hardy idiot — but he's worth anything^ and I 
ran and crouched under walls and made the 
Victoria, and got his beer, bless him ! I did 
not get hit, though the matron had the sand 
ripped round her that afternoon, and one went 
through her skirt, and the bullets were quite 
sufficiently thick when I went. He enjoyed 
his beer, that was sufficient for me. 

Figure to yourself, it is by now 1 and 
dinner is going. I have some sitting with the 
doctor at the dispensary table, then comes a 
lucid interval, during which I merely sweep 
the passages and rest. Just as I am off to wash 
**my baby," 0*C.,with soap and water, and dress 
his poor thin corners with brandy and salt to 
prevent bed-sores, Mr Johnstone, the English 
Church clergyman, calls; finally — can wash 
poor 0*C. The lad is dying, and it is very sad. 
The beef tea and milk, the 3 o'clock patients, 
then the port wine ones ! Then comes collect- 
ing the linen and more sweeping ; then an- 
other wounded Boer — ^through the shoulder 
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this time. I wanted to wash (myself this 
time), but no! no time, and besides, our 
boudoir screen was employed in hiding the 
dying man from the sergeant-major. The 
second wounded Boer, a very handsome 
fellow, waited for his friend on the verandah, 
and seemed pleased when I got him cushions 
and a cloak to keep him warm. He gave one of 
the orderlies an ostrich feather from his hat, 
one of the stolen hats of the 13 th Hussars, 
and to me a cartridge I wanted. The small 
interval I had employed in talking to Savage — 
Mills's particular child, a rheumatic patient 
— who feels lonely in the No. 2 ward by 
himself. More sponges, more basins to clean, 
then poor 0*C's milk, and ever and anon 
the sergeant-major to look to. Then we 
hear the water is cut off, and all rush to 
fill water-cart, etc. Yes, firing is less and 
less, and Mr Dominy has come to say 
that, as the enemy is leaving — ^yes, leaving, 
thank God ! — ^he is going up the hill under a 
Red Cross in the early morning to take any- 
thing we can send, and to tell Major White, 
who, as I explained, is now in command, that 
it is so. He can't take me as I have no horse, 
my pony having gone up to the hill with the 
officers' horses. Have written to both Major 
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White and the Skipper, and pat up some 
things for the latter. The poor wounded 
Boer is dying, and we can't go to bed till he 
does. Good-night. 

Wednesday^ September 5th. — Gone, all 
of them, and dispersed — the whole 2500 
and their seven guns— by our splendid 
145 men with never a gun among them. 
The defence of Ladybrand will be, when 
time brings things to their levels, about 
the top of the long list of soldiers' glory 
in South Africa. They say this has been a 
war of "Irregulars"; well, Ladybrand gives 
a laurel to the Imperial Yeomanry. The 
Skipper, who would not surrender the town, 
knowing full well the odds against him, is a 
yeoman, and half the men who defended the 
place were his own 1st Wiltshire Imperial 
Yeomanry ; the rest were men of the Wor- 
cestershire Regiment and a few civilians, and 
well must every one of them have played his 
part. And when one remembers that Major 
White belongs to The Royal Marines, that finest 
corps of all the British Army — c'est tout dit — 
but the honours to the Imperial Yeoman, 
Captain Graves, who would not surrender the 
town, and took on himself a magnificent re- 
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ponsibility which was fulfilled magnificently. 
Mr Dominy returned about 7 a.m. with Major 
White, and thankful we were to see him and 
hear that the others were safe, only six 
sufficiently wounded to come to hospital. 
I immediately started up the hill on my 
own account, carrying some dressings, ban- 
dages, whisky, etc., and my Kodak. The 
relief was near — ^but it was not they, but 
our dear, gallant little garrison that dis- 
persed the 2500 Boers. It is now, when 
the strain is over, that one's fortitude 
seems to give way, and one has an absurd 
longing to hug and cry over the men 
who did this thing. They said I was very 
hard and seemed not to feel anything the 
last two or three days. I don't feel hard 
to-day, very much the other thing. It seems 
to me to belong to the eternal fitness of things 
to love well men who fight well. To be more 
practical, I took things up to them and dressed 
hurt fingers and arms and wounds not bad 
enough to bring to hospital, among them 
Mr Thorn of Maseru, who helped our troops 
St) much — Mauser wound through arm — and 
arranged for the taking down of the wounded 
being done without taking a horse away — 
only three had to be carried — and the orderlies 
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were up a very short time after I was. I 
photoed the fort and Captain Graves, and the 
cave they called the "drawing-room," and I 
was sorry to find they had lost a number of 
horses, my grey pony Thlotsi among them, 
And on his back my only saddle out here! 
It seems that the prisoner who escaped when 
Sergeant-Major Lyford was shot gave away 
the position of the horses, and the enemy 
shifted a gun to bear on it and shelled them, 
causing a stampede. I went up again later 
with Mr Johnstone, the English Church clergy- 
man. We were laden with beer, cigarettes, etc. 
Half way up we met the Imperial Yeomanry 
coming down the steep road and a fine sight 
they were. When we were nearly at the top 
a sound of cheering was heard, and we saw 
the men up above waving and shouting like 
mad — ^the cause was far below, the guns of the 
Belief Column marching into the town. We 
cheered too ; it was a good sight to see, but 
I only wish they'd come in time to annihilate 
the men who were sneaking behind walls and 
potting at our best all Sunday and Monday. 
We had a queer little meal of dry biscuit in 
the "drawing-room," it felt and looked like 
a robber's cave I The Skipper drank his beer, 
I needn't say he enjoyed it — four days' anxiety 
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and a raging thirst in a hot sun — and some- 
body appears with a large bottle of beer ! ! ! ! 
Any Englishman will appreciate his feelings. 
Several soldiers gave me offerings of bullets 
and shells, and all sorts of relics ! We walked 
right over the top of the hill to the far 
trenches. I cannot fancy a finer position. It 
looks as though with two guns even this little 
force would have defied an army. Our men 
mtist have worked very hard the last ten days 
preparing these defences; the planning of 
which was principally Major White's. 

Coming down and finishing up some jobs 
at the hospital, I went to see General Bruce 
Hamilton, who had just come in. They 
say that all the troops are to evacuate the 
place. It will be cruel to the inhabit- 
ants. They may be few, but they have a 
right to the protection of their flag. I went 
over to the Victoria, and again fed half- 
starved officers on a cold meat meal at 4 p.m. 
Dined latish, and the Commissioner asked 
me to stay while he wrote his report. It 
was most interesting to hear the despatch 
first hand ! We talked till all hours of the 
night, when he had to start on a long ride. 
His orderly, Corporal Cumming (though a 
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very fine man), looks thoroughly tired— his 
own energy being so inexhaustible that I 
wonder he does not kill his staff. One gets into 
a state of constant work, I suppose — for, if it 
comes to that, I haven't had my own clothes 
off since Saturday night ! Don't feel the least 
done yet, though we have all been at " work 
that begins at God knows when, and work 
that's never through." I have for choice 
been sitting up talking things over with the 
Commissioner till midnight! 
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CHAPTER VII 



THE crocks' progress 



When the thing that couldn't hou occurred, 
Give me time to change my leg and go again." 

KiPLnrG. 



Thursday, September 6th. — All troops gone, 
all Britdsliers ditto — " cleared " they call it — 
aU poniea previously commandeered-and I 
must go too. Not to run away, please note, 
from the rumour of the town being shelled, 
but because I hear that someone to whom I 
owe every consideration is going to Cape 
Town sick. How is it to be done? Go I 
will if I walk the 120 miles to Bloemfontein. 
The Skipper is ill and the doctor wants him 
to go to Bloemfontein in my care, which just 
fits. Quarter - Master - Sergeant Drayson of 
the Imperial Yeomanry raised two traps and 
many bits of harness, a swingle bar or two, 
and four poor, half -starved creatures — so 
wretched that the Boers had left them when 
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they stole the horses. All these were tied 
together by bits of string. It doesn't sound 
true, but it is, and thankful enough we were 
to get anything to take us at all ! The Com- 
missioner has gone to Maseru, and gave us a 
last injunction to " get off" as soon as possible. 
We '^got off" the Skipper and self in one 
trap, and his man and Eliza in the other 
— ^yes, we got off, but we could not get on / 
When we got to the bottom of the hill. Skipper 
and self had great work to persuade our horses 
even to let us pull them and the trap up it ! 
and as the difference took place just where 
about twenty transport animals had been 
shelled four days earlier, it was a trying 
moment ! We waited a long time on the top 
looking for E. M. and Scammel ; the Skipper 
has gone down to look for them, so I am 
scribbling this till they come. Their horses, it 
transpired, had refused to start at all — and so 
another pair had been commandeered. These 
unfortunates stuck in a sluit for some time 
again near the dead beasts, but about two hours 
after leaving Ladybrand we were all so far up 
the hill and had made the magnificent distance 
of two miles ! We have fifteen miles to get 
to Leeuw River — ^which we must make. There 
are obvious reasons for pressing forward as the 
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commandoes are all about ; and though my Red 
Cross protects me, the Skipper may be made 
prisoner as, though sick and lightly wounded 
too — his hand has a nasty bullet graze — he 
insists on driving, if you can call it driving, 
these poor animals whose one idea is to keep 
on their legs at all/ However, he is very 
good about avoiding bumpy bits of road. 
which is a matter to be thankful for. 

Thursday night, Septemher 6th. — We had 
the queerest vicissitudes, the traces never were 
both on the bar, and once the head collars 
came off and the horses proceeded doum a 
steep place at their own sweet wills. The 
Skipper swore (this remark may be interpolated 
by the intelligent reader to taste). I said, 
"Whistle, it's the only thing to stop them," 
but he couldn't ; he said I made him laugh. I 
said, getting nervous, "Don't be an idiot, 
try to, for Heaven's sake, whistle!" But it 
settled the Skipper. He had been rather un- 
certain whether to take me on in the spider 
or what. " Now," he said with resolution, " we 
change carriages." In time Scammel came up 
and, just as things were righting themselves — 
my trunk burst asunder and my clothes strewed 
the veldt. (The Skipper as above and with 
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very good reasons.) Scammel and I hustled 
them together, but my dresses, especially one 
with angel sleeves of pink chiffon, puzzled him. 
*' How might this be folded," he asked, holding 
it like a poisonous snake at arm s length. 
Skipper as before. Finally we got under 
weigh, but darkness had come on ; we passed an 
outpost of Imperial Yeomanry, and arrived 
at Leeuw River about 9, expecting to find 
Mills and Sergeant Cole to have made pre- 
parations, but alas ! their horse— the superior 
one of the party — had staggers; moreover, 
the sergeant lost the way, and they only got 
there ten minutes before ourselves. Hospit- 
able Mrs Bateman's house was filled with 
wounded from the skirmish of two days ago, 
and we could get neither beds nor food ; finally, 
after trying two or three places, we were taken 
in and most comfortably done by Mr and Mrs 
Reeves. Poor Scammel and the head-collar- 
less horses did not get in till 2 a.m., what 
became of them or where they slept is still 
a mystery. 

Friday y September 7 th, — I went to see 
General Bruce Hamilton and did some photo- 
graphs. The Skipper is worse and I cannot 
leave him in this state, so I saw Major Day, 
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principal medical officer, who says he will 
arrange for him to go on with the sick convoy 
to-morrow. We shall reach Thaba'Nchu that 
nighty and Bloemfontein the following one, 
which will allow me to catch the Cape mail. 
I have with great difficulty got a telegram 
taken by runner — several refused to go 
— to try and catch A. M. C. at Port 
Elizabeth. Leeuw River is a pretty little place, 
at present one big camp. I met one of my 
soldier friends of the Ladybrand fight, who 
had carried some shells, etc., I had left up on 
the mountain on the off chance of meeting me 
again, it was very sweet of him, one of the 
Worcester's. We started for Thaba'Nchu the 
following morning, a huge convoy— a regiment 
of infantry, about 200 Yeomanry, details, and 
no end of nondescript waggons, Cape carts, 
etc. — and more or less directing the whole 
show was dear Khaki, the First Squadron dog, 
he's a most independent person and seems to 
go about the country entirely on his own 
account. He did stop and salute the Skipper 
for a moment, but in a very off-hand manner, 
sort of ''Hullo, old chap, you here! Hot 
time we had at Ladybrand. Seedy ? Sorry. 
Well, so long." Tm sure he said it, I nearly 
heard him, and I didn't think it was quite the 
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proper way to talk to his commanding officer. 

He then went and said something very civil 

to Eliza Mills, I suppose he was asking for 

his comrades in the hospital, after which 

he trotted on a long way ahead of the 

column, but when we got to the Vlei, where 

we were to outspan, there he was waiting 

for luncheon. The dust was tremendously 

thick, so we went ahead of the column too, 

and it tailed away for about two or three 

miles. Our front and flanks were protected 

by a screen of mounted men and Highlanders, 

covering miles of country, and it was very 

interesting to watch them, last time I saw 

this sort of thing was on Salisbury Plain. 

The helio of Thaba'Nchu is winking away at the 

one we have left at Leeuw River. I would like 

to know what it is all about, but I can't take 

and can only send slowly ; it would have been 

very useful a week ago if any of us could have 

done. I must learn this, as one never knows 

where one will be. We lunched with Colonel 

White, R.A., and several other officers, quite 

a pleasant picnic, drinking out of cups or tin 

mugs, coffee or whisky and soda, according to 

taste, and waited on by a black servant called 

Maria, but a man ; then we got on ahead of 

the column a long way and arrived at Thaba'- 
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Nchu at dusk The whole place is one great 
camp, as General Hunter's Division is here, 
and there seems a great difficulty about getting 
" where to lay our heads." I went over to try 
and get rooms at the hotel, and an officer of 
the Irish Fusiliers turned out and gave me his 
stretcher, Mills slept on the floor beside me. 
There was only one room with a bed in it, and 
Major Day impressed on me very much that 
sleep was a necessity to the Skipper, so I let 
him have that, and told him pious lies to the 
effect that Mills and myself were most com- 
fortable. I returned and dined with the 
Commissioner, met Mr Saunders of the Police 
again, a very amusing man, and some other 
officers. I love these stray dinners at queer 
scratch messes ; everyone is so kind and one 
has it all one's own way ! 

We left Thaba'Nchu early and lunched at 
the waterworks about half way to Bloem- 
fontein ; this important post was till lately 
guarded by only fifty men, but now a great 
part of Hunter's Division is there. Our 
horses are very done up, there is great 
difficulty in getting forage. Mills and I 
wanted to steal it, which we could have 
done quite easily, but the men of the party 
are handicapped with consciences. However, 
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after waiting for about an hour, during which 
time I didn't make myself extremely agree- 
able, the poor, hungry things were fed ; then 
came the usual fuss of sending telegrams to 
Port Elizabeth and elsewhere, in which Major 
French was most kind and helpful. During 
the afternoon we passed Sauna's Post, where a 
hopeless mistake was made, I am told mainly 
from bad scouting. The dead animals lying 
about show how our people had suffered. 

A few miles further it became evident that 
the horses were done, and one of Mills' laid 
down, I feared to die, but a Kaffir gave it 
food and water; she and Trooper Kidman 
of the Imperial Yeomanry commandeered 
another, and had surprising adventures on a 
Dutch farm, where there were two loyal babies 
christened respectively Dinah Baden-Powell 
and Maria Red vers BuUer, and a man with a 
bad eye, which she doctored. We outspanned 
at the Best Camp at Bushman's Kop, and I 
never had so little rest in my life. For one 
thing. I was most anxious to get into Bloem- 
fontein for news, and in case I must go by 
the mail; but it could not be, the horses 
were utterly done, and so was my patient, 
and I ached all over and had a very bad 
throat, the doctor said picked up at Thaba'- 
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Nchu. We could get no food to speak of 
and nothing to drink to add to our woes. 
Mills and I slept in a new ambulance waggon, 
and oh ! how glad we were to leave that 
place next morning. It was very pretty and 
well wooded at the bottom of a hill, but I 
should say damp, unhealthy, and about as 
unsuitable for a Best Camp as a place could 
be. One of Colonel Templer s traction- 
engines passed, the " puff-puflF " looked very 
far from home on the veldt, but they are a 
great success, negotiating drifts wonderfully ; 
a regular service runs between Bloemfontein 
and Thaba'Nchu. 
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CIVILISATION 



'' Through the naked words and mean, 
May you see the Truth between." 

KlPLINQ. 

Whbn we got into Bloemfontein the first 
thing I did, and made everybody else do, was 
to go all over the place hunting for wires 
and sending them. Then to the principal 
medical officer of the Orange River Colony 
to report. I was then down with fever. 
When I got better in a day or two I went 
to tea with General and Mrs Pretyman, who 
were most kind and asked me to luncheon ; 
the house is a fine one, it is the ex- 
Presidency, when it has been lived in by 
English officials and decorated by the taste 
of English ladies it will be an excellent 
specimen of a Government House, far superior 
to that at Cape Town. Mrs Steyn is still 
in the town, but seems to have made herself 
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unpopular with the English officials because 
of her treatment of the English soldiers. 
There were a lot of very pleasant people 
staying at the hotel, and I busied myself 
over photography, but am not fit to go about 
much. Fever plays the mischief with one's 
body and soul, and this terrible waiting for 
news is a great strain, and I cannot under- 
stand why I can get no answers. I have now 
wired again to Sir Godfrey Lagden, to the 
Commissioner at Ladybrand and to Cape 
Town, and an official one has been sent to 
make inquiries in Cape Town on all ships ' 
from Durban, it is most curious. At last 
some good news, though not what I was ex- 
pecting, Geordie is coming out again. One 
feature of Bloemfontein is the beautiful 
peach trees, now in full blossom, and the 
wistarias ; I never saw anything so exquisite 
except on a Japanese screen. I had a most 
satisfactory interview with Major Bedford, 
secretary to the principal medical officer of 
the Arnay, General Wilson, who is himself at 
present in Pretoria. They have asked me to 
collect and take stores to Ladybrand and 
go back and work there. On Sunday, 16th, 
went to cathedral with the skipper and 
others. The words, **I proved thee also at 
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the waters of strife," came home to us ; the 
psalms always fit one's circumstances, like 
Rudyard Kipling's poetry. 

September 20th. — A wire has just come 
from Wynberg Hospital — A, M. C. is still 
there, and they want me to come ; I 
am very thankful now that my return to 
Ladybrand was postponed, as it was two 
days to wait for escort. All day one kept 
hearing contradictory new^s. The Director of 
Railways, Captain Nathan, the Chief of the 
Staff, Colonel Benson, everyone is kindness 
itself in helping me about getting down to 
Cape Town as soon as possible. Have seen 
principal medical officer, and Mills is to take 
on the things sent me for transport to 
Ladybrand with Sergeant Allen, now of the 
Police, ex-yeoman, as escort to-morrow. The 
Skipper is passed for service again and is to 
rejoin his squadron, and I go down to Cape 
Town with every intention of returning to 
Ladybrand, if wanted, later. 

September 21st. — Captain Edwards and 
Lieutenant Saunders of the Police, and other 
kind friends at the station, also Major Munro, 
who is going to ask Colonel Benson to send 
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home copies of my "characters" and return 
me the originals, which I had been directed 
to take to the office of the general officer 
commanding. I was very sad at leaving Mills, 
but I knew she was badly wanted at Lady- 
brand. All the sergeants want to escort her, 
but she laughs at them because they say they 
are bachelors, and most of them are married ! 
— as she put it, "They may wdl call this the 
Free State!'' I have found Father Fortin 
going by the same train, which is pleasant, 
as he knows my people, also Mr Sytner, our 
kind, brave friend of Ladybrand. The country 
was very monotonous, all but Norval's Pont, 
which is most beautiful; at Springfontein 
Superintendent Sister Browne, to whom I had 
wired, came down to meet me. She tells me 
that my box of sisters' clothes was a great 
boon, and very satisfactory ; she has some left 
which she is probably taking on with her 
to Pretoria. At NorvaVs Pont two sisters 
whom I had met and travelled with from 
Orange River to De Aar, met me. One of the 
pleasantest features of my time has been the 
friendliness of the nursing sisters, and the 
frequent renconires with old acquaintances 
among them. Nervals Pont is beautifully 
wooded, and we saw it at sundown, pink and 
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orange sky reflected in the broad river, and 
trees, so dear to one after the ceaseless scrubby 
veldt — real trees nursed in a valley on a 
river s banks. A magnificent new iron bridge 
now spans the river in place of the one the 
Boers destroyed. Found wire from the 
Skipper to say that A. M. C. is doing well. 
Woke, near Victoria West, where we had 
breakfast. One day is very like another in 
these trains. At Matjaesfontein I had another 
wire from Wynberg and met some old friends. 
Next morning was charmed with the wooded 
beauty of the village of Paarl, which is a rebel 
stronghold. We got to Salt River, where 
I changed for Wynberg, two hours late and 
without any luggage, as the van had broken 
down. That evening I had the long-wished- 
for hot bath, a good dinner, and a comfortable 
bed at the Mount Nelson. Now the Mount 
Nelson is so comfortable that it can re- 
commend itself, but as, at one time, owing 
to the folly of a few people, there was some 
scandal there, here let me say I saw nothing 
of the sort and met very nice people, nearly 
all old acquaintances from home, and men 
from up country waiting for ships. The 
prices are not excessive and the manager 
most obliging. Some very undesirable 
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persons were cleared out in a clever way last 
winter, A semi-official hint was dropped 
that Her Majesty would not receive ladies 
staying in Cape Town without good reason 
after a certain date ; then ensued a frantic rush 
for the boats "of ladies qualified to go to 
Court " and of others who wanted to appear 
so ! Diplomacy could no further go. A. M. C. 
is to be moved to the seaside and I have got 
nice rooms at the Queen's Seapoint. Right in 
front of the hotel are big jagged rocks, over 
which the ** great Cape combers" break 
grandly, even in fine weather — appalling in 
a storm, I should say ; the garden is very well 
laid out and slopes to the sea. Major Lascelles, 
the courteous embarkation officer, let me go 
off in his launch to meet Geordie. How we 
did roll about ! Such a big swell and such a 
little boat ! But I had the pleasure of bringing 
my son off. He was invalided home in March ; 
this is his second coming out; and we are 
quite a cheery party — the Rickards brothers, 
Imperial Yeomanry, and ourselves dine to- 
gether. Sometimes we go to Mount Nelson 
and are regaled by Colonel Richardson with 
wild tales of ostriches and other things! — 
tales to which only his air of candour could 
give even a semblance of truth— and many of 
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which were translated by Monsieur Carrfere 
for the edification of the French nation. 

October Srd. — ^Just heard my friend of the 
dinner party, whom I met under arms in 
Ladybrand, is back in Ficksburg on parole 
again. And further hear he was reported 
dangerous some days before the Ladybrand 
affair by the deputy assistant adjutant- 
general for intelligence in those parts, a 
very energetic and able officer; but the 
powers that be would not allow his parole to 
be cancelled. Oh ! this " clemency," what a 
number of lives of our best are being given 
to save a few treacherous ruffians, for that's 
what it amounts to. I suppose there must be 
some subtle reason for allowing a conquered 
country to develop into a kindergarten for 
traitors, but it is too subtle for most of us to 
appreciate. I do hope an iron hand will soon 
grip the country. The gallant, kindly, open- 
hearted soldier's day is over. Now what 
we want is a hard, suspicious policeman, 
but, above all, a very strong man, a man 
above sentiment, above criticism, above even 
pity. You can't make a pudding without 
breaking eggs, then let us break theirs and 
not ours, let us hang without mercy a few 
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traitors and so save hundreds of honest 
men. I have brought two strong impressions 
down country with me. The first, that Mr 
Atkins in hospital is the bravest, patientest, 
most thorough gentleman God ever made. 
The second, that lying is in the very atmo- 
sphere of South Africa, and the statement of 
an Africander about as real as the mirage on 
his native veldt. 
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CHAPTER IX 

MUSIC ON THE WATERS 

<< And the tunes that mean so much to you alone, 

Common tunes that make you choke and blow your 
nose, 
Vulgar tunes that bring the laugh, that bring the 
groan, 
I can rip your very heartstrings out with those.*' 

Kipling. 

October 5th. — Went on board the Britannic 
after a frightful hustle, as I had very short 
notice. I had previously been oflfered a 
passage in the Aurania with the City 
Imperial Volunteers, but was afterwards asked 
to come in the Britannic by one of the 
medical men at Wynberg on A. M. C/s 
account. He is much better; but he still 
faints and hates strangers attending to him, 
or, as he calls it, " monkeying after him." 

The ship rolls badly, and for a few days we 
had bad weather. 

• ••••• 

We have about six hundred sick on board, 
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most of them convalescent. The serious 
cases are in cabins, the others on a lower 
troop deck in swing cots. This is a cool and 
comfortable place, but in rough weather the 
cots are apt to throw out the patients, which 
is very undesirable, especially in the case of 
rheumatics. 

A concert on deck for the men, in which a 
few of us sang, brought out much latent talent 
and a great deal of sentiment This last is 
chiefly for "mothers." I suppose Tommy 
realises he can have many girls, but only one 
mother. Being a soldier's mother, I fully 
appreciate the idea. I wonder if the worship 
of the mother at home has anything to 
do with the soldier's worship of the perfect 
mother exemplified on the throne, and if 
"God Save the Queen" and "God Bless 
Mother " have not a subtle affinity ? I 
think so. 

Here are a few refrains of their favourite 
sentimental songs :— 



" It's only a message from far o'er the sea, 
Only a line, yet it's sorrow to me. 
One whom I loved so has now passed away, 
The line says, *Your mother, Jack, died here 
to-day.' " 
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" Just break the news to mother, 
She knows how dear I loved her, 
And tell her not to wait for me, 
For I'm not coming home. 



Just say there is no other, 
Can take the place of mother. 
And kiss her dear, sweet lips for me, 
And break the news to her." 



Then there was another favourite senti- 
mental song, of which the refrain ran as 
follows, — 



" Sing us one of your Irish songs, 

Sing one, James Maguire, 
Sing us the song you used to sing. 

Around the cabin fire. 
Here we lie 'neatli an alien sky, 

To right a nation's wrong. 
So nerve our hearts, for the morrow's fight. 

Sing us an Irish song." 



While the dear old "Swannee River" and 

"The Road to Mandalay" were seldom left 

out. 

As well as our set concerts, of which. we had 

several, the men used to sing a great delil, and 
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one evening we had a very cheery impromptu 
entertainment The men outside sang a 
song, and we, all sitting in the ''com- 
panion," joined in the chorus. Then one 
of us sang and they joined in the chorus. 
Then came cries of ** Outside " ; it was their 
turn. Then ''Inside," and one of us took 
it up, and so on for three whole musical 
and merry hours. 

The sentimental songs were, as usual, mostly 
about " mothers," but of the others I give a 
few refrains :— 



^* Ronning up and down our stairs, 
Running up and down our stairs 
I feU out of bed in the fire. 

Rushed from the room with mj whiskers all alight, 
To save our happy little home. 
Moving the tables and chairs, 
I was very busy in my little nightshirt^ 
Running up and down our stairs." 



The next verse was about a cat, — 



*^ Running up and down our stairs, 
Running up and down our stairs. 
There upon the landing they would sit and spoon, 
Talk about a cheerful honeymoon. 
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But it very quickly came to an end, 

And now I will say my prayers, 

There's ten little kittens and a father and a mother, 

Running up and down our stairs." 

Another favourite was, — 

" One day I met old Flo, 

A-marching up the West, 

With such a goodly pious lad, 

In blue and scarlet dressed. 

She banged upon the tambourine. 

And shouted to the lot, 
* We're marching on to Glory,' 

Says I, * You're marching on to What ? ' 

** You've got a long way to go, 
You've got a long way to go. 
It's no use beating your blooming drum, 
And shouting ' Oh, sinners ; oh, will you come ? ' 
But I like to hear you say you're going to Glory, Flo, 
But if you've got as far as Piccadilly 
You've got a long way to go." 

Captain Unett with his banjo was in great 
request. Shouts of " Johnny, will you come 
along now ? " brought him to the front, and 
he sang two songs — one, of course, was 
"Johnny," and another about a soldier who 
gets into every sort of scrape, with the 
refrain, — 
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"I'm blowed if I can see, 
Why they all gets on to me, 
I only wish they'd mind their own affiurs. 
And if I find they don% 
And it's likely that they won't, 
There'll be a jolly row downstairs." 

This is sung to a dear little discon- 
tented minor tune, which sticks to me and 
to everybody else, until the next morning 
one hears the whole alley-way dressing to 
it in various keys. ^'Tm blowed if I can 
see"— "Is that bath ready?" "If I find 
they don't" — "Steward, have you got that 
coflFee?" "There'll be jolly a row down- 
stairs." 

Sports are always a great feature at sea. 
The men did some wonderful things in the 
way of obstacle races, and one poor fellow 
fainted rather badly. Personally, I have my 
doubts as to the wisdom of these violent games 
on a sick ship. Then there was a gymkhana, 
at which one event was a foot-and-ankle 
competition. The candidates sat behind a 
screen, showing merely a foot and an ankle, 
boots and stockings as you pleased. Some 
ladies withdrew at the last minute, but it did 
not shock me in the least, and I ran a very 
good second ! in fact, some of my backers 
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were very discontented about the judge's 
award. 

We reached St Vincent in the Cape Verde 
Islands on the 20th, passing St Jago in the 
morning, when I was fortunate in getting a 
good photograph. We arrived after dark, 
and during the night the Aurania came in. 
The King of Portugal had wired for every 
honour to be done the City Imperial Volunteers 
and the English troops generally. A cricket 
match had been got up, and the military 
band opened their selection with " God Save 
the Queen," followed by the National Anthem 
of Portugal. It was a touching sight to see 
all the English officers and men and the 
Portuguese joining alike in homage to each 
other's sovereigns. 

We were kept waiting while the Aurania 
coaled, which annoyed us all considerably, and 
made us very dirty. 

In the evening there was a great ball. I 
did not go to it, but I heard that the governor 
and the Portuguese officials were most hos- 
pitable, and our officers seemed to have 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. There are 
fifty sick and several serioud cases on the 
Aurania. I am rather sorry now I did not 

take passage on her, as I might have helped 
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the sisters, of whom there are only two, and 
here I am doing nothing, as A. M. C. is 
practieally well. 

Daring the last few days I discovered some 
original poets among the Tommies. Here are 
some examples of their muse, — 



" « Who kiUed Oom Paul ?* 
' I,' said Lord Bobs, 
* With my little mobs, 
I killed Oom Paul' 



* Who'll dig his grave ? ' 
' I,' said Baden-Powell, 
* With my little trowel, 
' 111 dig his grave.' 



* Who'll play the tune 1 ' 

' I,' said Lord Methuen, 
' I know it will be soon, 

* 111 play the tune.' " 

Chobus 

All the Boers in the Transvaal were a-sobbing and a- 

sighing 
When they heard the British Flag on Pretoria was 

flying. 
When they heard the British Flag on Pretoria was 

flying." 
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Dedicated to the Men op the British Army 
HELD Prisoner at Nooitgedaoht. 

<* I thought the longed-for day had come, 
I thought that I was free, 
I thought I was at Cape Town, 
Having such a good old spree. 
But suddenly occurred to me, 
The quite undoubted fact, 
That I was still a prisoner. 
At this place of Nooitgedacht. 

The rations we are getting, 
Are no doubt very good, 
If you have a sudden fancy 
For stewed barbed wire or wood ; 
And if you have a comrade 
You fondly wish was dead, 
Go up to him quite gently. 
And softly whisper * Bread.* 

We're having such a glorious time. 
That to somewhat cool our mirth. 
We don't require a bedcot. 
But sleep upon the earth. 
Then to well complete our comfort 
And to keep us nice and dry. 
When it happens to rain. 
We are covered by the sky. 

They have us here surrounded, 
By barbed wire, men and hills ; 
But we know that Bobs is coming. 
Which our hearts with gladness fills. 
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And when the boys in khaki, 
Have oome to take us back, 
We will say good-bye to mealies. 
And farewell to Nooitgedacht." 



The next is by Sergeant Johnson, Boyal 
West Kent Regiment. 

THE GAME OP CARDS 

" A party once sat down to play a most exciting game, 
The world looked on with interest, for warfare was their 

South Africa it was the stake, which each declared to 

win. 
The stake was well worth playing for, so let the game 

begin. 
It was Briton versus Boer, on one side deadly hate. 
But Britons knew the Boers could not play the game 

quite straight. 
For years they had been preparing, and anxious for the 

start, 
So Steyn began by playing a tricky little Heart. 
The game proceeded slowly, when Steyn said ' Blow the 

thing,' 
For Baden-Powell takes the trick by playing Mafeking. 
Then Kruger lost his temper and rounded on his pal, 
And said *If you'd play'd diflferently, we might have 

had Natal.' 
Sir Oeorge White he held Ladysmith, on him they 

meant to drop. 
But in the middle of the game his trick came out on 

top," etc. 
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We were very fortunate in not having one 
death on the voyage, and Superintendent 
Sister M'Call Anderson is much to be con- 
gratulated on the results of her care of the 
sick on board. 

The usual porpoises and flying-fish and 
Portuguese men-of-war (or more properly 
nautili), amused us from day to day, and we 
had entertainments galore. Captain Neale, 
ex-Eoyal Navy, now of Roberts's Horse, kept 
the ball rolling, and the last evening we had 
a punch-bowl, " Auld Lang Syne," much sky- 
larking and two broken ribs, which an officer 
unfortunately managed to collect during the 
last. 

Southampton on a drizzly day, passing the 
Aurania amid cheers and jeers. We had 
been kept waiting for her at St Vincent, and 
by some accident she had got some of our 
grocery stores, and as we steamed slowly past 
her up Southampton Water, our Tommies 
shouted with great glee, ** Yah ! You've got 
our jam-pots, but we're in first ; " and we 
all joined in the sentiment if not in the 
wording. 

I got up to town the next morning, the 
29th October, just in time to see the City Im- 
perial Volunteers marching along Piccadilly. 
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I saw them from a luxurious club and with a 
smartly-dressed crowd — ** Lor ! what did they 
understand?" — ^and yet — and yet something, 
for they cheered the invalids most of all — but 
most of them didn't know what it all meant. 
I did, thank God. I know it now, the mean- 
ing of the dirty old khaki with the stains on 
it ! and more besides, — 

** The deaths that you died I have watched beside, 
And the liyes that you led were mine." 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS. 



Natubb of Goods. 



1 Box sisters' clothes 

and shoes. 

2 Boxes of hospital 

comforts — men's 
things and sisters'. 
2 Boxes sisters' clothes 
and shoes and 
hospital comforts. 

1 Box men's warm 

things. 

2 Boxes men's things, 

sisters' and hos- 
pital comforts. 

1 Box men's things, 
hospital comforts. 

1 Box men's things 
and comforts. 

1 Box men's things 

and comforts. 

2 Boxes sisters -things, 

comforts and men's 
things. 

1 Box men's things, 

comforts and 
sisters' clothes. 

2 Boxes sisters' 

clothes. 

8 Boxessisters'things, 
men's ditto, hos- 
pital comforts. 

6 Boxes sisters' things, 
men's things, hos- 
pital comforts, 
medical comforts. 

5 Boxes men's things, 
hospital comforts 
and medical com- 
forts. 

3 Boxes hospital com- 

forts, groceries and 
clothes. 



Destination. 



Springfontein. 

Pretoria. 

Kimberley. 

Kimberley. 
Boshof. 

Hoopstadt. 

Kurmnan. 

Vryburg. 

Prieska. 

Norval's Pont. 
Deelfontein. 



Queenstown 

and 
East London. 

Ladybrand. 



Ficksburg. 



Bethlehem. 



Manner of 
Dblivbby. 



Given to Super- 
intendent Sister 
Browne. 

Given to Major 
Kilkelly, 
R.A.M.C. 

Taken person- 
al]|y, handed to 
Superintendent 
Sister Stewart. 

Taken person- 
ally. 

Taken person- 
ally. 

Left at Boshof 
for conveyance. 

Left at Vryburg 
for conveyance. 

Taken person- 
ally. 

Given Civil Sur- 
geon Brown to 
take from De 
Aar. 

Given to Sister 
Browne to take 
from De Aar. 

SenttoOoLSlog- 
gett from De 
Aar. 

Left Stormberg 
for P.M.O., 
Queenstown, to 
distribute. 

Taken person- 
aUy. 



Taken person- 
ally. 



Sent from Ficks- 
burg in charge 
Major Clarke. 



Benefited 
(approximately). 



15 Sisters. 



10 Sisters. 
150 Men. 

2 Hospitals. 
22 Sisters. 

1 Hospital. 



50 Men. 

2 Sisters. 
45 Men. 

1 Hospital. 

1 Hospital. 
20 Men. 
25 Men. 

1 Hospital. 
35 Men. 

1 Hospital. 
50 Men. 

2 Sistera. 

1 Hospital. 

65 Men. 

5 Sisters. 

1 Hospital. 
24 Sisters. 



2 Sisters. 
90 Men. 
2 Hospitals. 

ISO Men. 
2 Nurses. 
1 Hospital. 

1 Sister. 
70 Men. 

2 Hospitals. 

50 Men. 
1 Hospital. 
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